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FRANKINCENSE AND GOLD. 

Myriad stars o’erhung the plains 
Of Bethlehem that night; 

But brighter far than all the rest, 
One star flung out its light. 

The brightness of that star proclaimed 
The coming of the King; 

And startled shepherds woke to hear 
Angelic voices sing. 


From out the Bast with precious gifts 
Came wise men from afar, 

To where with fullest glory shone 
The radiance of that star. 

“Here is the dwelling of the King!” 
They cried, with gladsome shout; 
And far above them through the night 

The heavenly songs rang out. 


Dear Lord, we bring our hearts to Thee 
Not frankincense or gold, 

Such as that night, with holy joy, 
The wise men brought of old. 

Abide with us, O Heavenly Child, 
Our Saviour, Master, Friend; 

And to Thy name our songs shall rise 
In praises without end. 

Owen FE. MacGillicuddy. 

The Pall Mall Magazine. 


UPON A WESTERN BEACH. 


Is it leve? is it hate? this clasp by the 
sea of the land, 

Entangling, swaying, revolving, escap- 
ing by to the strand, 

Escaping, yet never escaped, never 

utterly gone from reach, 

Which is it? I ask and would know, as 
I watch at hand, 

Here on the beach. 


To-night they seem weary of warfare, 
these ancient foes, 
Weary of love as of hate, of eddying 
kisses or blows, 
Even as we, as I, grow weary of ed- 
dying thought, 
Of the waves of the mind, of the soul 
and its bubble-like woes 
Rising unsought. 


The sea’s mood to-night has changed, 
has grown simple and mild, 

It draws in the land to its breast as a 
nurse draws a child. 


It sings it a song wrought out of the 
moan of the beach, 
Of the sough of the wind, of the tales 
of the waste and the wild, 
Older and stranger than speech 
BE. L. 


The Spectator. 


FAITH. 


We two stood wondering while a red 
moon broke 
The heaven's pale blue, and very ful! 


of peace 
Seemed all the garden-stillness; then 
you spoke 
Of all things beautiful, the sure in- 
crease 


Of field and flower, and straightway 
there did cease 
The knell of doubt: those Galilean folk 
Must so have listened, till they won 
release 
From burden of the intolerable yoke. 
Even as the tranquil image of the 
moon 
Sailed on in gradual triumph, so 
there sank 
The surge and moan of barren ques 
tioning 
Flung backward from a wall of 
darkness blank: 
For Faith upraised you peaceably to 
sing 
The grandeur of our universal boon. 
The Nation. 





IN A WOOD. 


Hush, ‘tis thy voice! 

No, but a bird upon the bough 

Romancing to its mate, but where art 
thou 

To bid my heart rejoice? 


’Tis thy hand, speak! 

No, but the branches striking in the 
wind 

Let loose a withered leaf that falls 
behind, 

Blown to my cheek. 


Hush, thy footfall! 
No, ‘tis a streamlet hidden in the fern. 
Thus from dawn to dark I wait, I learn 


Sorrow is all. 
Dora Sigerson Shorter. 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH, THE MAN AND THE MONARCH. 


Nothing is more singular in the his- 
tory of men and their achievements 
than the disparity which often exists 
Letween their actual ability and per- 
sonality and the influence they exert 
in the world. This is frequently the 
case, of course, with monarchs, who 
succeed to their honors without ques- 
tion of desire or ability, but in most 
cases a mediocre monarch will have a 
mediocre reign—he will be dominated 
by stronger minds or will fall to the 
level of weaker ones. Frincis Joseph 
of Austria-Hungary did neither. When 
he succeeded his uncle in 1848, as a 
boy of eighteen, he was in no way re 
markable either in intellect or in char- 
acter. If any prediction had been 
risked by those best acquainted with 
him it would have foreshadowed a ca- 
reer of military enterprise, since the 
whole of his childish and youthful in- 
terests lay in that direction. Later on 
he developed the tendencies common to 
his age and the class in which he was 
born. He was a sportsman, a gallant, 
a bigoted aristocrat and clericalist—he 
lived the gay, wild life of the young 
Austrian noble, and as a ruler he be- 
lieved in absolutism. Had his career 
been interrupted at this stage he would 
have left practically no mark on his- 
tory. No one knowing the history of 
his house and the characteristic ob- 
stinacy and rigidity of the Habsburgs 
would have expected anything from 
him but a long fight, predestined to 
failure, against the forces of Liberal- 
ism which had been crushed under in 
‘48 but were slowly rising to the sur- 
face again. In the early ‘sixties, how- 
ever, Francis Joseph, still in the hot- 
headed period of young manhood, be- 
gan to develop a policy of constitution- 
alism. After that he moved with the 
times, and, instead of growing older, 


he grew younger. Youth, in most 
lives, is the imaginative, receptive, and 
imitative period, and after forty a man 
gets settled in his views. Francis Jo- 
seph was the exception. After a long 
period, in which his ideas can be traced 
in the story of his realm, slowly but 
surely expanding, rising to meet the 
spirit of the times, he crowned his 
achievements at the age of seventy- 
seven, close on the sixtieth year of his 
reign, by introducing universal suf- 
frage in Austria, and thereby practi- 
cally forcing it on Hungary. It is one 
of the paradoxes of history that he 
should accomplish this revolution, by 
an unsparing use of his personal au- 
thority, at a time when the young Dm- 
peror of Russia, once considered so lib- 
eral in tendency, is fighting with his 
full force to preserve autocracy, and 
when the most modern of monarchs, 
Wiliam IIL., is the declared champion 
of conservatism and the divine right of 
kings. Francis Joseph began as an 
absolutist and ends as a reformer. 
The man of mediocre talents showed 
himself more abreast of his times than 
the most brilliant and advanced of a 
generation younger than his own. 
When history comes to be written, in 
the perspective which only years can 
give, this Habsburg will be judged the 
most remarkable of a line which began 
to play a leading réle in Europe so far 
back as 1273. And yet Francis Joseph 
was not endowed with exceptional 
talents. 

In order to gauge the measure of his 
success aS a monarch one has to recol- 
lect the difficulties to which, with the 
crowns of Austria and Hungary, he 
succeeded. To a certain extent these dif- 
ficulties were common to all Buropean 
monarchs in 1848, the year of revo- 
lutions. But, apart from the stirring 
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of the waters of political and social 
life, which was to accomplish the final 
overthrow of feudalism and the rise of 
nationalism in so many parts of Bu- 
rope, Francis Joseph had to face an 
internal situation of peculiar difficulty. 
His realm was no homogeneous empire, 
with a bond of latent nationalism; it 
was an accretion of States—Kingdoms, 
Duchies, Principalities—round a ruling 
House. For centuries the Habsburgs 
had built up their family estates by 
marriage, conquest, sometimes by ex- 
change. Always they had clung tena- 
ciously to their hereditary estates, but 
it was only in the reign of Maria The- 
resa and her successors that any at- 
tempt was made to convert these strag- 
gling possessions into something ap- 
proaching a centralized State. This 
meant the imposition of a German- 
speaking bureaucracy on the Hunga- 
rians, Croatians, Bohemians and Serbs, 
Wallachs, and Italians, who had en- 
joyed national privileges and a varying 
measure of autonomy. 

After 1815, when Europe took breath 
after the Napoleonic wars and began 
to orientate herself afresh, it was clear 
that the Holy Roman Empire was as 
dead in fact as it was in name—it had 
been in reality dead long before. The 
House of Habsburg, long heir to the 
mantle of Charlemagne, was now ambl- 
tious to reconstruct a fresh empire, 
more concentrated and tangible, but 
standing equally for the forces of tra- 
dition and authority against the rising 
tide of liberalism. The pursuance of 
this ideal in the teeth of the renascent 
nationalism of Italians, Hungarians, 
Bohemians, Croats, and even the 
smaller fragments of Slav nations, 
landed the House of Austria in what 
looked like a quagmire of disaffection 
among their subjects. The Habsburgs 
stood for reaction in Burope, and so 
long as possible they sat heavily on the 
safety-valve of nationalism in Ger- 
many. In 1848 Louis Philippe fell, and 


this was the beacon fire for revolution 
throughout Europe. Milan, Venic: 
Prague, Vienna itself, rose against the 
Habsburgs. The German States took 
fire; the King of Bavaria had to alii 
cate, and Government after Govern 
ment, in panic fear, acceded to the de 
mand for reform. Metternich, sinc 
1815 the master-spirit of absolutism 
fell for ever and was a fugitive. Hun 
gary broke into open revolt and de 
manded national independence, and 
Croatia remained loyal, despite her 
“national” aspirations, only out of an 
tagonism to Hungary. 

To this imbroglio Francis Joseph su: 
ceeded, and by military force (with 
Russian aid) recaptured his capita), 
stamped out the flames throughout bis 
empire, and after stern reprisals, set 
tled down as the incarnation of abso 
lutism under the influence of his 
mother, the Archduchess Sophia, and o! 
the Jesuits who were her adviser 
The, Habsburgs have owed much to 
their loyalty to the Church, and at this 
crisis they were powerfully upheld by 
it. In two directions, however, the 
Church was powerless. It could not 
stem the rising tides of nationalism, 
either in Italy or in Germany, and so 
under the leadership of the Houses of 
Savoy and Hohenzollern, these two 
countries gradually slipped and strug 
gied away from that allegiance to the 
Habsburgs which had been a heritage 
from the Holy Roman Wmpire. After 
ten years of reaction, Austria saw her 
troops defeated at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino in 1859, and seven years later 
at Sadowa. Thenceforth she was en- 
tirely excluded from the Germanic con- 
federation, and at the same time—not- 
withstanding her successes at Custozza 
and Lissa--was compelled to surrender 
her last Italian province, Venetia. 

It has frequently been the case with 
this oldest of Buropean States, how- 
ever, that she has emerged strength- 
ened from a lost battle. There is no 
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doubt that the lopping off the Italian 
provinces and final exclusion from Ger- 
man affairs, far from being a death- 
blow, was really the means of preserv- 
ing Austria from disintegration. These 
reverses of Austria, however, led to a 
renewed activity among the subject na- 
tionalities, and, as the Hungarians suc- 
ceeded, in 1867, in securing the recog- 
nition of their national independence, 
the Czechs were encouraged to further 
exertions. It is at this point that the 
career of Francis Joseph, as a states- 
man, really begins. The traditional 
non-compromising policy of the Habs- 
burgs was no longer tengble, and it 
became necessary to abandon mere op- 
pression and suppression for a con- 
structive line, if the Austrian Empire 
was to be held together. Had Francis 
Joseph been a mere traditional Habs- 
burg he would never have recognized 
this, but would have gone down fight- 
ing a hopeless battle for the old régime. 

Whether as Emperor of Austria or 
King of Hungary, Francis Joseph as a 
constitutional monarch has had not one 
but many Irish questions to reckon 
with. His constitutional position made 
him a real arbiter between these war- 
ring factors. Parliamentary govern- 
ment in both halves of the Dual Mon- 
archy differs materially from that in 
Great Britain. The Emperor-King 
chose his own Prime Minister and Cab- 
inet, and entrusted them with the task 
of organizing a parliamentary majority. 
Frequently the programme was none 
of their making, and at times the Gov- 
ernment held office for months in the 
teeth of an Opposition majority. As 
all the parties in the Austrian Partia- 
ment until the last one were divided on 
race grounds, and even sub-divided, 
though still Mable to coalesce for cer- 
tain “national” purposes, it was always 
possible for a united party like the 
Poles to turn the scale at critical mo- 
ments in return for concessions from 
the Government. This manceuvre they 
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repeated with much success. in Hun- 
gary such tactics on the part of the 
delegates from the “subject races” 
(Roumans, Croats, or Serbs) have not 
been possible, because the Magyars 
have always formed a compact major- 
ity and united on all “national” ques- 
tions, besides securing their own pre- 
dominance through their electoral ar- 
rangements. This superior solidarity 
of the Hungarian Parliament has given 
it a constant advantage over the Aus- 
trian since the Auwsgleich in 1867, and 
especially in those delegations from 
the two bodies which form a Parlia- 
ment for Common Affairs. The com- 
pactness of the Magyars has enabled 
them to set their Sovereign at defiance, 
and by refusing to vote supplies to 
bring the whole government of State 
to a deadlock, at which stage it could 
only be carried on by Royal mandates. 
The Austrian Parliament came to an 
equally impassable state through the 
refusal of the Czechs to support any 
legislation until they had secured their 
national! rights. Concessions to them 
brought about wild disorder among the 
Germans, and even led to a propa- 
ganda for displacing the Habsburgs by 
the Hohenzollerns. 

Among these conflicting elements the 
Emperor-King had to pick his way— 
facing crisis after crisis with never- 
ending resource, forming coalitions, or- 
ganizing, combining, placating first one 
and then another. In this task he be- 
came facile princeps, and all the more 
80, perhaps, because he was not a man 
with great ideals or lofty aspirations. 
“To know what is practically, from 
what is theoretically, possible in Aus- 
tria, one needs to have been Emperor 
for fifty years!” This, in his own 
words, was the secret of his success, 
read in the light of devotion to duty 
and capacity for taking infinite pains. 
He has been accused alternately of ca- 
price and of opportunism, and a cur- 
sory study of his reign might seem to 
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justify the latter epithet. When we 
take it as a whole, however, when we 
remember the peculiarities of the situ- 
ation, we see that throughout there 
runs, like a golden thread, a genuine 
love for his people and anxiety to se- 
cure their ultimate good. Other Habs- 
burgs have thought chiefly or only of 
their family and its greatness in Eu- 
rope. Francis Joseph, equally bent 
on maintaining the realm which he in- 
herited, became something more than 
a mere follower of what is known in 
history as the “Habsburg family pol- 
icy.” Without being a man of wide 
imagination he was yet able to rise to 
the conception of a true Empire, in 
which the best of each nationality 
should survive, and in which the dy- 
nasty should be “broad based upon the 
people’s will.” What looks like op- 
portunism was really a genuine desire 
to give each section of his subjects a 
share in the advancing liberalism of 
the times. The treatment of his Min- 
isters is equally a part of his state- 
craft, and not, as is sometimes said, 
the result of mere caprice or of ingrati- 
tude. 

The conditions of parliamentary life 
are such as to encourage, nay invite, 
all kinds of petty intrigues, and had it 
been known beforehand that a Prime 
Minister was on the point of resigning 
half a dozen cabals would at once have 
been on foot. At many a crisis, there- 
fore, the Emperor refused the prof- 
fered resignation of his Minister, who 
retired feeling stronger than ever. 
Suddenly he heard that he Was super- 
seded—a new Cabinet was appointed, 
and the hint to resign came only when 
the Emperor had his alternative 
clearly thought out and ready. Banffy 
was astonished in this way when Szell 
announced his own appointment as Pre- 
mier, and the latter had an equally un- 
pleasant surprise when he was told that 
Tisza had been commissioned to form 
a Hungarian Cabinet. Again, in 1904, 
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on the morning of December 3ist, 
Korber little imagined that in twenty- 
four hours his portfolio would be in 
the hands of Gautsch; and Goluchow- 
ski, in 1906, vainly tendered his resig- 
nation weeks before he fell, and did 
not know that his time was come when 
he entered the Emperor's Cabinet for 
the last time. 

Such arbitrary conduct would have 
been less excusable in a younger man. 
Francis Joseph not only outlived two 
generations of statesmen, but, with the 
retentive memory and ardent applica- 
tion which characterized him, became 
a real storehouse of precedent and 
rules, besides holding all the strings of 
affairs in his own hands. Beside him 
his Ministers appear children in experi- 
ence and in the sort of wisdom in the 
conduct of parliamentary affairs which 
only long experience can give. They, 
as a rule, are submerged in the politics 
of the moment, caught up in the move- 
ment of races or of their own class. 
He, sitting above and seeing the hap- 
penings of more than half a century 
defile before his mind’s eye, detects the 
real world-currents, discriminates, and 
directs. It has been already said that 
he was not exceptionally endowed by 
Nature. Possibly such a task would 
have discouraged a man of brilliant in- 
tellect and high ideals. Francis Joseph 
was, from youth, practical, conscien- 
tious, patient, and plodding. As early 
as 1851 the Saxon Ambassador, Count 
Vitzthum, spoke of his prodigious 
memory and his almost painful sense 
of duty. These qualities never for- 
sook him. His industry is proverbial. 
Everything signed must be carefully 
examined, and he has often set his 
Ministers right on points of detail. The 
exact page or clause was not to be re- 
called, but in such and such a law 
of such and such a year would be 
found provisions——. On one occasion 
he is said to have detected a mistake in 
the draft of a penal code which had 
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eluded the vigilance of the lawyer who 
endorsed it. A characteristic not un- 
common to his family is a sort of 
homely shrewdness and native wit, 
which are excellent qualities for a 
monarch to possess. 

The great triumph of Francis Joseph 
as a statesman-parliamentarian came 
in 1907, when he succeeded in putting 
through a scheme for universal suf- 
frage in his Austrian dominions, and 
from his sick bed saved the Awagleich. 
To break up all the elaborate machin- 
ery of class representation, with its 
vested interests, and to replace it by a 
direct and simple electorate with a 
democratic basis was a revolutionary 
measure in Austrian eyes, especially 
as it involved weakening the power of 
the German middle class, as well as 
reducing the influence of the great 


land-owners. We are concerned only 
with the Emperor's point of view, and 
although in detail this is a matter of 
conjecture it is fairly plain in principle. 


First he desired to broaden the base 
on which his dynasty rested by iden- 
tifying it with the interests of the peo- 
ple, rather than allowing it to be iden- 
tified with the German-speaking middle 
class or the nobility alone. On the 
loyalty of the latter he could count, but 
the former were already honeycombed 
with disaffection and the Pan-German 
arguments which appeal to the pocket 
rather than to national sentiment. Sec- 
ond, he hoped to break up the racial 
parties and replace them by political 
combinations, so that parliamentary 
government might cease to be a farce; 
and accordingly the proportion of repre- 
sentatives of each race was fixed be- 
forehand, to avoid any electoral strife 
on racial grounds. The Czech repre- 
sentative is voted for by Ozechs on a 
Czech register, and the German on a 
German register in the same way. 
Finally, the Emperor undoubtedly 
meant to deal a blow at the Magyar 
oligarchy, which had captured the cit- 
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adel of power in Hungary, and, on the 
one hand, were oppressing their own 
non-Magyar subjects, while on the 
other they steered for a complete rup- 
ture of the Dual Alliance with Austria. 
Universal suffrage in Hungary, he 
thought, could hardly be delayed when 
granted in Austria, and, -onee geanted, 
the representation of the non-Magyar 
majority, even if incomplete, must in- 
evitably lead to a modification of the 
intensely chauvinistic Magyar policy. 
Francis Joseph took this extreme 
step partly under the influence of re- 
cent happenings in Russia, and in so 
doing he showed a broad-minded ap- 
preciation of world tendencies. There 
was the strongest opposition from the 
Conservative element among his most 
devoted servants and supporters, but in 
this crisis he secured the encourage- 
ment of the Clerical Party, who, see- 
ing their position sapped by the Ger- 
man so-called Liberals, were anxious 
to counteract them by calling into play 
the forces of a democracy still enthusi- 
astically Catholic. Many were the in- 
trigues on foot to wreck the Bill, but 
the steady decision of the Emperor 
and his personal authority and infiu- 
ence finally won the day. It was an 
extraordinary feat at the age of sev- 
enty-seven, and when the first demo- 
cratic parliament opened, on June 19th, 
1907, with a speech of twenty minutes’ 
duration from the throne, the scene 
was strikingly ‘mpressive and pathetic. 
This speech, it was remarked at the 
time, reiv? like a tescament. “It is my 
most live:y desire to leave when the 
time shall come, as a precious inheri- 
tance to my peoples, the assured ex- 
istence of their national possessions, 
and thereby to guarantee to all a na- 
tional peace that may become a joint 
treasure of all lovers of the Father- 
land.” The reform, he continued, “is 
based on my trust in the loyalty of my 
peoples to the State,” and he proceeded 
to expand this idea to the effect that 
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the widening of political life might gv 
hand in hand with the strengthening 
of the State, and (we may add) the dy- 
nasty. In. this connection it must not 
be forgotten that loyalty to the dynasty 
is as much a matter of course to the 
peasant of Austria as loyalty to the 
church of his fathers. His affection for 
“Der Alter Herr” is a thing quite apart. 
“Unser Kaiser” is a possession, a part 
of his family. There is nothing in 
Europe quite like this homely, familiar 
affection for the monarch, entirely dif- 
ferent from the superstitious rever- 
ence which the Russian moujik felt for 
the Czar until the last few years. In 
Vienna “Unser Kaiser” is idolized by 
the people, among whom he was wont 
to go unguarded. There is a funny lit- 
tle story of how the carriages were 
mobbed while driving to the wedding 
of the Crown Prince, and how the Em- 
peror, standing up, called out, “Now, 
children, it is the Prince’s wedding, not 
his funeral nor your own you've come 
to see. Give us room to breathe!" 
The Habsburgs have long been on most 
familiar terms with their dear Vien- 
nese. 

The later relations of Francis Joseph 
with Hungary were founded, on his 
part, on the Ausgleich of 1867, which 
his Minister Beust made with the 
statesman-patriot Deak. His great 
grievance against the Magyars, after 
the Liberal Party in Hungary had dis- 
appeared, was that they would not ac- 
knowledge the obligations or perma- 
nency of the Ausgleich and endeavored 
to ge beyond it. On a question of his 
constitutional rights the Emperor was 
ad@maat, and it was his firm belief 
that the Magyars acted unconstitu- 
tionally in their attempt to secure eco- 
nomic independence and the use of 
Magyar as the “language of command” 
in the army. With the merits of this 
controversy we are not concerned here, 
merely with the fact that in the strong 
belief in his own rights he, like Crom- 


well, dispersed the recalcitrant parlia 
ment by force. From this emergency 
he was delivered by the timely su: 
render of certain Magyar leaders, wh. 
“reserved their principles” and formed 
a Coalition Government. In October, 
1907, while seriously ill, he put through 
the commercial Awsgleich in the teeth 
of opposition from Coalition leaders. 
Politics apart, however, there is in 
Hungary a deep and genuine feeling 
of loyalty to the dynasty, and an affec- 
tion for the old Emperor, while Eliza 
beth and Rudolph were idolized by the 
Hungarians, whose language they 
knew well, Francis Joseph spoke a 
little, at all events, of the languages of 
all his peoples, and the stories current 
of his mixing up speeches in Hunga- 
rian and making other ludicrous mis- 
takes are apocryphal. 

Although an absolute and real ruler 
within his own realm, Francis Joseph 
has not had a free hand with her for- 
eign policy. Personal feeling would 
have inclined him to side with Ruasia 
during the Crimean War, but politica! 
exigencies made it undesirable that 
Russian influence should increase in 
the Balkans, and Austria remained neu- 
tral, despite her deep debt to Russia 
for help in 1849. Schwarzenberg said 
that “Austria's ingratitude will aston- 
ish the world,” but in 1878, when the 
treaty of Berlin increased Austria's 
holding among the Southern Slavs and 
gave her a commanding position over 
Macedonia, the question of gratitude to 
Russia was even less considered. By 
this time, however, the bond between 
Germany and Austria—of which the 
first link was forged by Bismarck after 
1866 (when he refrained from pushing 
Prussian successes over Austria, either 
to secure territorial or monetary in- 
demnity)—was a paramount influence. 
It was Bismarck’s firm belief that Aus- 
tria was necessary to Prussian aspira- 
tions, and he laid himself out to secure 
friendly relations with Vienna. In 
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i870, however, Austria would undoubt- 
“lly have joined France, if Bismarck 
had net forestalled the preparations by 
the suddenness of his attack. Soon af- 
ter this the alliance of the three Empe- 
rors to maintain the status quo was es- 
tablished, For some little time the as- 
cendancy of Slav influence in Vienna 
lal to strained relations with Berlin, 
but the treaty of 1879, already men- 
tioned, set matters straight again, and 
left Austria, as Bismarck had hoped, 
permanently embroiled in the Balkans. 
Then came the Triple Alliance (to 
which Italy has always been a half- 
hearted adherent), and even the super- 
session of Bismarck made no change in 
the relations of Germany and Austria. 
According to Prince Hohenlohe, indeed, 
William II, was more loyal to his Aus- 
trian ally than his Chancellor, who 
was ready to throw over everything to 
regain a footing with Russia forfeited 
in 1878. Francis Joseph, so long the 
doyen of European monarchs, has ep- 
joyed a great deal of respect and affec- 
tion, and on many occasions his know!l- 
edge of affairs has been drawn on by 
his fellow-rulers, and has been most 
useful to them. 

It is almost with regret that one 
from the picture of Francis 

the successful monarch, tri- 
unphing over so many difficulties, 
steering the ship of State through 
troubled waters, and accomplishing 
even after a long and useful life an 
act of such courage and wisdom that 

is a @itting crown to his work. 
lrancis Joseph the man was not born 
under a fortunate star. Kind-hearted 
and chivalrous, a handsome and gal- 
Jant youth, a brave and conscientious 
Mun, he came to grief on the shoals of 
an unhappy marriage, and that al- 
though he married for love and chose 
one of the best as well as the most 
beautiful of women. The story has 
been told too often to bear repetition, 
4u1 Elizabeth has won sympathy be- 
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cause her husband was undoubtedly 
tempted by other fair faces, and be- 
couse, beautiful and romantic, she her- 
self was always chaste. The true 
cause of their unhappiness was un- 
doubtedly incompatibility of tempera- 
ment, aggravated by the interference 
of friends and relations, who, as a rule, 
were all on the side of the Emperor 
and against his unhappy wife. One is 
inclined to believe, however, in reading 
the eulogies of this ill-fated princess 
by her most devoted friends, that she 
was a being far “too fine and good for 
human nature’s daily food.” A more 
commonplace wife would have made a 
better husband of a man whose faults 
were the result of bad training and in- 
fluence, and not of an evil nature. One 
can hardly bear, however, to lay blame 
at the door of any one in this saddest 
of human tragedies. It is enough to 
remember that the Emperor was de- 
prived of that home life in which he 
might have expected to find refresh- 
ment and solace from affairs of State. 
There were three chikdren—the Arch- 
duchess Gisela, born 1856; Rudolph, 
bern 1858; and Maria Valeria, the 
child of his reconciliation with the 
Smpress, born in 1868. The tragedies 
in the house of Wittelsbach and in his 
own family cast a further shadow over 
the Emperor's private life. Of these 
it is only necessary to recall the death 
of the mad king Ludwig of Bavaria, 
the death of Maximilian of Mexico, the 
case of “Johann Orth,” the death from 
fire of the young daughter of Archduke 
Albrecht (her dress caught fire from a 
cigarette she was smoking), and the 
death of the Duchesse d'Alencon at a 
charity bazaar in Paris. Such events 
in his immediate family circle must 
have tried the Emperor severely, but 
the crowning tragedies came in the sul- 
cide of his only son Rudolph, at Mayer- 
ling, in 1889, and the murder of Eliza- 
beth at Geneva nine years later. 

The actual truth about Rudolph's 
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death will probably never be authori- 
tatively given to the world, but it is 
understood in Austria that he had a 
painful interview with his father 
shortly before, and that the lady who 
was his companion and shared his fate 
understood their meeting to be one of 
eternal farewell. Extravagant stories 
have been built on this foundation, but 
it is not difficult to imagine that the 
father made an appeal to his son, for 
the sake of the dynasty and the coun- 
try, which Rudolph could not at the 
time resist, though later his resolution 
to part with the woman he loved failed 
him. The Empress was first informed 
of the dreadful news, and it was she 
who insisted on breaking it to the 
Emperor herself, and who accom- 
panied him when they went to tell the 
widow, Stephanie. The Emperor is 
represented as receiving not only this 
news, but that of the death of his wife, 
in 1898, with stoic fortitude, and this 
is sometimes described as hardness of 
heart. Nothing that is known of his 
private life confirms such a suppo- 
sition. A most affectionate father, and 
doting grandfather, the great delight 
of his more recent years has been to 
have his great-grandchildren, the little 
ones of the Archduchess Elizabeth, 
with him at Schénbrunn. Charming 
stories are told of the notice he used to 
take of children in the streets and 
crowds. As to his feeling for Eliza- 
beth, despite their long estrangement 
they drew together in their great sor- 
row, and he publicly declared that her 
sympathy and help alone had sustained 
him in the dark hour. 

It is with relief that one turns from 
these painful aspects of the life of a 
man who was not built for tragedy, but 
rather for simple pleasures and useful 
work, to the friendship which, for 
twenty-five years, has been the real 
“private life’ of Francis Joseph. It 
is thoroughly characteristic. The 
friend. Madame Schratt, is an ex- 


actress, a middle-class lady of no 
special pretensions to beauty, and re- 
markable only for her common-sense 
and kind heart. She never wished to 
become a Madame de Montespan. 
much less a Pompadour, but lives in 
quiet comfort, in a pleasantly bourgeois 
establishment, near the Palace in 
Vienna, or at Ischl, the Bmperor's 
country residence. She has never 
sought patronage for protégés, nor ad- 
vancement of any kind, nor meddled 
in politics. Her tact is so complete that 
she has been recognized not only by 
the people, among whom she is most 
popular, but in Court and society, and 
even by Elizabeth herself, who visited 
her twice—perhaps to wonder what it 
was this homely woman possessed 
which she, with all her beauty and in- 
tellect, lacked. A popular photograph. 
freely circulated in Austria, shows the 
Emperor seated at breakfast with 
Madame Schratt, her dog on a chair 
between them. Here is a daily pro- 
gramme of their life. 

Every day, after rising at five, the 
Emperor takes coffee and perhaps 
strolls a little with his old friend. 
When his work is over for the day, 
after hours spent at his standing desk, 
receptions, or Court functions, he goes 
back to dine very simply, drinking 
Pilsener beer, at the Schratt villa. 
One glass of good Bordeaux after the 
meal and then a game at cards—tarok, 
a kind of whist, was the favorite—with 
two or three elderly men who drop 
quietly in. One of the habitués sum- 
moned constantly to meet the “Colo- 
nel” (as his Majesty is called in the 
Schratt villa) is Herr Palmer of the 
Landesbank ; another is the well-known 
financier, Taussig. The friends of 
Francis Joseph’s youth were his 
governor’s sons, the Counts Charles 
and Mare Bombelles, Count-Taafe, and 
Count de Coronini, all members of the 
nobility, and, with the exception of 
Taafe, with little but their rank to 
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commend them. In old age Francis 
Joseph found his friends in the middle, 
or even the lower, classes. When he 
still went on hunting expeditions he 
was friendly with all and fond of 
practical jokes of a boyish character. 
At one time he used to chat freely with 
a bookbinder named Groner, who was 
a man of character and brains. This 
democratic taste is quite in keeping 
with family traditions, for the Habs- 
burgs were always sans géne with all 
their subjects. Pomp and etiquette 
the Emperor tolerated, and even en- 
couraged from policy, while the BEm- 
press foolishly rebelled azainst them, 
but his tastes were always simple, and 
homely, and his manner unassuming. 
His private rooms are almost Spartan 
in their simplicity, and he never had 
extravagant tastes. The Schratt mé- 
nage, despite its abstention from all 
interference with public affairs, has 
played an important réle in bringing 
the Emperor into touch with intelligent 
and broad-minded men, and counter- 
acting the influence of the Court and 
family cliques. Bismarck once spoke 
of “Austria’s idiot archdukes,” but al- 
though there have been cases of eccen- 
tricity among them, by no means are 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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all idiotic or even stupid. The ma- 
jority, however, suffer from the restric- 
tion of ideas and bigoted conservatism 
of their class and race, and the Em- 
peror and his country would have been 
the losers if he had had no outlook on 
affairs save through family spectacles. 
The Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
who inherits the thrones of Austria 
and Hungary, is at present a “dark 
horse,” but he has shown in the last 
few years, when he has frequently 
taken part with his uncle in public 
affairs, a strength of character and 
purpose which augur well for the 
future. Francis Joseph deserves well 
of his generation; well of Europe, 
where he held together an unstable 
empire; well of his countries, which he 
preserved from dissolution; and es- 
pecially well of his heir, to whom he 
bequeaths the prestige and popularity 
of the Habsburg dynasty undimmed 
by years of strife and revolution. 
Whatever happens, whether his life- 
work endure or no, he deserves well, 
too, of posterity for an example of duty 
faithfully done and of burdens bravely 
borne by one who was no hero, but just 
a kindly, bonest, human being, not too 
proud to let experience be his teacher. 
Archibald R. Colquhoun. 





STILL MORE DICTA OF THE POOR.* 


It is very difficult for dwellers in the 
happy world of knowledge and enjoy- 
ment to form any conception of what 
the life of the country poor is really 
like. There are few who realize it, 
or indeed have any chance of doing so. 
The Squire does not, nor Lady Susan, 
nor the people at the Rectory, where a 
dignified rectory exists. The idea com- 
monly entertained by the upper classes 
is that the poor lead on a more modest 
scale the same kind of life that they do 
themselves, with smaller rooms, shorter 

* See “ The Living Age,” November 9, 1907. 


holidays, and fewer courses at dinner. 
The difference, they think, is one of de- 
gree, not of kind. Where this pleas- 
ant fiction can by no possibility be 
maintained, it is said to be due to want 
of “management.” If the laborers’ 
wives were as “managers” what Shel- 
ley was as a poet, there might be some 
chance of this fancy becoming fact. 
But genius is always the exception. 
To know the poor as they are one 
must live literally among them, with 
no comfortable veil of illusion and dis- 
tance between their life and one’s own. 
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The person who knows them better 
than any one else is the country cu- 
rate who has rooms in a laborer’s cot- 
tage, detained by the laborer’s wife in 
her particular circle of the Inferno as 
an unwelcome but profitable guest, or 
the country vicar who in the mysteri- 
ous dispensations of the Anglican Bs- 
tablishment is compelled to occupy half 
of such a cottage as the Presbytery. 
The cruelty of their condition is of 
course very great. 1 am concerned 
here, however, not with its causes or 
remedies, but with its result in their 
outlook upon life. It is not too much 
to say that for many of them, espe- 
cially the women, the outside world 
does not exist. For many of the more 
strictly cloistered victims of huge fam- 
ilies and fifteen shillings a week the 
village itself does not exist. Returning 
one afternoon from a round of parish 
visiting, I attempted to relate my ex- 
periences to the woman who brought 
‘in my tea. I expatiated on the rheu- 
matism of one sufferer, the bronchitis 
of another, and the wretched state of 
the cottages, intensifying the misery 
of both. The sole answer I received 
from my distraught listener was the 
remark, “When I eats a piece of new 
bread, it allus do give 'Olly the wind.” 
Sometimes, indeed, a fact related by a 
Sunday newspaper gains an entrance 
into such minds, stealing in from the 
outside world “like one long ray thro’ 
the hinge’s chink.” I remember en- 
deavoring to interest the same woman 
in the outbreak of the war between 
Japan and Russia. “Yes,” was the re- 
sponse—a very listless “yes”; and then, 
brightening a little, “And wasn’t it aw- 
ful about that there Miss Palmer?’ 
Ab! that breath from the outside 
world, how sorely they need it, poor 
souls! This need, I think, even more 
than the extra two or three shillings a 
week, explains the anxiety of many of 
these captives to take in a lodger into 
their already crowded homes. A lodger 
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of their own class, yet some one new 
and different, coming from the great 
outside, brings a touch of variety and 
novelty into the wearisome monotony 
of their days. Remember that it is by 
no means uncommon for a mother with 
a young family scarcely to go outside 
her door for sixteen or eighteen months 
together, and then think what a relief 
the sight of a new face, the sound of 
a fresh voice must be. This relief is 
given for a moment even by the com 
ing of the butcher or the baker to the 
door. These little visits cheer up pour 
Mrs. Denny wonderfully. “Nice 
butcher,” or “Nice baker” she will say, 
“TI likes "im.” I have known the fresh 
face act like a charm. Last year, for 
instance, after a severe outbreak of the 
usual February ailments, I wished to 
have the house disinfected. I have 
already explained to the readers of this 
review the arrangement of the Epistle 
and Gospel side of the cottage I live 
in. The proposal was received by 
Mrs, Denny with white-hot indignation, 
and for several days we all, husband, 
children, lodger, vicar, were swept 
round and round like lost souls in the 
bufera infernal of her wrath. But | 
was firm, and at last the day of sul- 
phur came—dies ira, dies illa. I went 
out in the morning, and meekly return- 
ing at night found the house reeking 
with the fumigation, and Mrs. Denny 
standing in the doorway wreathed iu 
smiles. The Sanitary Inspector had 
wrought the miracle, all trouble was 
washed away in a wave of new im- 
pressions, and she stood there de 
lighted at the discomfiture of her hus- 
band amid the fumes. 

This eagerness to welcome any new 
excitement sometimes has very wun- 
pleasant consequences, as in the in- 
stance I am now going to relate. A 
penniless lunatic, whom her relatives 
were on the point of getting into Brook- 
wood, escaped, and took refuge in the 
Dennys’ half of the cottage. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, as the Epistle side was al- 
ready quite sufficiently crowded, she 
overflowed into the Gospel side, and 
was billeted in my spare room. Here 
she remained for five weeks, saying 
that she felt she could make her home 
nowhere else. The already over- 
wrought Mrs. Denny waited on her 
hand and foot, and fed her on the fat 
of the land. From time to time she 
made brief excursions into the outer 
world, saying she thought she would 
find somewhere else to perch, but she 
always returned like the dove to the 
Ark at evening. The Dennys, I think, 
looked upon her as a kind of albatross, 
bringing good luck in return for hos- 
pitality. The lunatic said she “con- 
sidered it most holy to be under the 
same roof as a clergyman.” She was 
constant in her attendance at church, 
and used to say that the reason she 
disliked being at Brookwood was that 
she could not attend to her religion 
properly while there. She attributed 
her present escape to her zeal in at- 
tending an Ash Wednesday service. 
This episode led to a rupture of my 
relations with the Denny family. 
There lies often, crushed and hidden, 
deep down in the most apathetic, Mat- 
thew Arnold's “keen longing for beauty 
and sweetness,” shown in such traits 
as a love for flowers. As I have be- 
fore remarked, the form it most often 
takes is the delighted dwelling upon 
the doings of the great, the local gen- 
try, and those more distant and glori- 
fied potentates some echo of whose 
life, death, and miracles is borne by 
the Press into the remotest village. A 
royal wedding brings to countless thou- 
sands a moment of unselfish pleasure. 
The love-story of the King and Queen 
of Spain, for instance, was followed 
with the keenest sympathy by at any 
rate the feminine portion of the whole 
village public. “Dear me! she is seeing 
some life,” was the exclamation called 
forth by the pictorial representations 
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of the queen's first bull-fight. The en- 
thusiasm evoked by the wedding burst 
out anew on the occasion of the birth 
of the little prince. “Fancy,” 
woman remarked to me, “the Pope 
standing outside the door in his robes, 
waiting to baptize the child.” No less 
august a personage could satisfy the 
rustic sense of what was fitting, and 
so the Prisoner of the Vatican was 
transported by the village imagination 
to Madrid. 

The veneration for the “quality” and 
corresponding contempt for those not 
born in the purple is very great. Any 
want of savoir faire on the part of the 
middle classes is mercilessly criticized. 
“See ‘em with sparrygrass,” exclaimed 
the wife of an agricultural laborer with 
withering sarcasm about her husband's 
employers at the farm. It seems that 
the farmer and his wife on the first 
appearance of the hitherto unknown 
delicacy had begun at the wrong end. 
They munched the stalks and threw 
away the tips, afterwards remarking 
that “they didn’t reckon nothing o° 
sparrygrass.” Many of the village 
women, by the way, have gained some 
knowledge of la haute cuisine, and the 
ways of the gentry generally, in ser- 
vice in their youth. 
look at a leg o’ mutton,” one remarked 
proudly; “nothing but the saddle, and 
that with jelly.” “I should like to 
make an aspeck,” she sighed plain- 
tively on another occasion. Another 
who had been a servant in a great 
house used frequently to discourse on 
the knowledge of the French tongue 
she had gained in her intercourse with 
the chef. “He often used to say ‘“Ve- 
nez ici,” she would remark; it means 
‘Give us a kiss.’” 

The liking for the best is very pro- 
nounced. “You'll have to get Jack a 
bicycle,” I said to Mrs. Morris one day, 
apropos of her boy having to walk a 
long distance to his work. “Pshaw!” 
was the replr. “I likes an ‘orse.” 
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When both alike are unattainable, one 
may as well aspire to a sheep as a 
lamb. The desire to gild and ornament 
the hard facts of life, to appear refined 
and civil, however wild and boorish 
one may be, is, after all, a very human 
instinct. I know a cottage woman 
who, in the presence of company, 
makes her little girl address her as 
“My mother dear.” “Yes, my mother 
dear,” “No, my mother dear,” the un- 
fortunate child has to say, In the 
stricter intimacies of the family circle 
their intercourse is after this sort: 
“Wants some more jam.” “You sha’n't 
have no more jam.” “Wants some 
more jam.” “If you say that again 
I'll break every bone in your body.” 
“Wants some more jam.” “Take the 
whole pot.” 

Board schools and cheap newspapers 
have much to answer for in corrupting 
the language of the poor. At present 
they speak for the most part a strange 
bookish jargon. The old proverbial 


expressions are even transmogrified by 


them into high-sounding phrases. 
“They've got their cottage into @propos 
order,” a woman remarked fo me the 
other day. This, however, is a very 
felicitous example. “He commenced 
with a most beautiful peroration,” said 
another, descanting with enthusiasm 
on the oratory of an eloquent preacher 
who had visited the parish church. 
Owing to the breakdown of the Denny 
ménage it has recently been my lot to 
re-engage a housekeeper who had 
formerly officiated in that capacity 
but with whom, per varios casus, per 
tot discrimina rerum, my relations had 
become somewhat strained. On re-en- 
tering upon her duties the good woman 
announced that she had just “had her 
microscope cast,” and the fortune-teller 
had told her that she “would shortly 
be restored to a friend who would be 
a friend indeed, if he was properly 
treated.” There was a certain appro- 
priateness In the title bestowed by an- 
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other villager on a German band. She 
always spoke of them as “the ban- 
ditti.” German bands, by the way, 
are by no means popular in villages. 
They are disliked as alien, and there 
is, moreover, a rooted belief in all parts 
of Engiand that they bring rain. The 
same good soul combined the greatest 
kindness to children in practice with 
the most rigorous severity in theory 
On one occasion, the village school- 
master having been summoned by ag- 
grieved parents for caning their boy, 
she exclaimed with righteous indigna- 
tion, “Is people to be brought before 
the Majestical Bench for doing their 
duty in correcting the childer?” 

I fear the adoption of grandiose 
language is no sign of mental enlarge- 
ment. A Scotch gamekeeper who had 
travelled from the North to a Surrey 
village recently created great amuse- 
ment by speaking of “England.” “He 
calls this ‘ere England,” I was told; 
“did you ever hear such a way of talk- 
ing?” All over the country the rustics, 
you will, find, never think of them- 
selves as “English.” They consider 
themselves the people, though in the 
dim distance there are divergent, ab- 
normal beings, Frenchmen, Rooshans, 
and Byetalians. “These ‘ere Japanez- 
ers” have in the last year or two, like 
some new planet, “swum into their ken.’ 

Their ideas of history are very vague 
and mixed. Nothing, for instance, can 
shake their unalterable conviction that 
the ancient Romans were Roman Cath- 
olics. A moving description of the 
martyrdom of St. Alban called forth 
the remark, “Dear me! To think them 
Catholics should have treated a poor 
Christian like that.” “All the best 
stained glass is of the time of the an- 
cient Romans,” remarked another cot- 
tager, travelled and more ambitious 
than the run. “I always did hear,” she 
went on, not altogether without truth, 
“that England was never a patch on 
Rome in the blending of colors.” 
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| found one day a cottage wall deco- 


rated with two parish almanacs, one 
representing Holman Hunt's “Light of 
the World,” the other a German pic- 
ture of “The Good Shepherd.” “Two 
beautiful pictures of our Saviour,” said 
the proud exhibitor, “one with a lan- 
tern and the other with a walking- 
stick.” A woman was examining the 
well-known German engravings “Death 
as a Friend” and “Death as an 
Avenger,” with a certain languid in- 
terest one day in my presence. As 
she turned away she shook her head 
incredulously, and murmured “All sur- 

“Dear me, I've <nown all 
parables since I was that 
high,” said an unconscious “modern- 
ist” to the clergyman who attempted to 
read to her from tie Gospel of St. 
John. 

The religion of the country poor is 
for the most part of a very non-com- 
mittal character. 1 remember speak- 
ing one day to a laborer about the Holy 
Communion. He declined the invita- 
tion, but added cautiously, “I can't say 
as | ever saw any harm in such 
things.” 

However, this is too wide and deep 
a subject to be entered upon at the 
close of a paper of rambling gossip. 
r'be religion, I think, that would appeal 
to them would be one of funereal 
solemnity. They feel that religion 
should be of a plece with life, and for 
them life is dour enough, poor things. 
They would, no doubt, listen with 
gicomy satisfaction to a severe Calvin- 
ist thundering at them from a three- 
decker, infulatus pontifiz, wrapped in 
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a black gown. The Church of the Ox- 
ford Movement is too cheerful for 
them, except on the one permitted ex- 
ception of the Harvest Festival. Car- 
dinal Newman long ago pointed out 
that the only article of the Faith to 
which the mass of the English people 
give a real assent is the Providence of 
God. Altogether in accordance with 
this is the position assigned to the 
Harvest Festival in the rustic Chris- 
tian year. I know the scorn poured on 
this function by my ecclesiastical 
brethren of the stricter observance, 
aud in theory I am altogether with 
them. It is no doubt deplorable that 
at least ten times as many people come 
to my own church for the Harvest 
Thanksgiving as on Ascension Day. 
But I have a little of the milk of hu- 
man kindness, and I cannot bring my- 
self to sneer at anything which gives 
so much pleasure and calls up so many 
good and Christian thoughts. On that 
one day, at any rate, in rural Dngland 
the Church performs her normal func- 
tion of gathering the people together 
and softening and brightening life. 
The hymns tell of the people's daily 
life and work. They speak teo of the 
seed sown in the churchyard, and of 
the great Harvest, finding out tender 
piaces in rough hearts. It is like an 
English “Jour des Morts.” The little 
church, too, overflows with gorgeous 
color. The pumpkins are as big and 
yellow as those that lie basking In Ital- 
iar. fields, and, bright in the chill sun- 
shine, flaunts on font and screen and 
altar the gay bravado of the autumn 
flowers. ; 


R. L. Galea. 
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THE RETURN OF 
XV. 


MR. RICHARD WYNNE TBACHES BARA- 
BEL TO RIDE. 


While these events were taking place 
in Boronach, Barabel was having rid- 
ing-lessons from Mr. Richard Wynne. 

Has it ever occurred to the senti- 
mental reader to observe how curi- 
ously incongruous distance causes the 
thoughts and occupations of those most 
closely related by blood or affection to 
be at one and the same time? Ina 
far-away land officers sit at mess, and 
as good stories go round, the laugh of 
ohe young subaltern is merriest of all; 
yet across the seas in his home the 
blinds have just been drawn down, and 
behind them Death has left mourning 
and desolation: on the outskirts of the 
compound a sentry struggles desper- 
ately with a treacherous foe, and as 
the issues of life and death are being 
decided for him, far off in an English 
village the woman he loves goes sing- 
ing about her work. 

So the story runs every day of our 
lives; and thus it was that while the 
grim spectre of want stalked through 
Boronach, and Colin Stewart fought 
valiantly with it and with himself, 
Barabel rode gaily through Wnglish 
lanes with Mr. Richard Wynne and his 
cousin Sally. 

William and Eppie had agreed not 
to say anything in their letters about 
the hard times in the place: it could 
do no good, and would only make the 
girl miserable. So Barabel -remained 
in happy ignorance. At school an epi- 
demic of scarlet fever had broken out, 
and when our heroine was convales- 
cent after a very mild attack of the 
malady, Sally Wynne, who had re- 
mained the first and foremost of her 
girl friends, carried her off to her 
own home at Haforth to recuperate. 
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Barabel had seldom had a pleasante: 
holiday, and could hardly have spent 
one In a happier home. She was a 
great favorite with the Archdeacon 
and with gentle, delicate Mrs. Wynne, 
who passed half her life on the sofa 
and with them she never thought of 
those passionate childish resolutions of 
hers never to belong to any life but the 
life of her own people. Unconsciously 
these had been breaking down a little 
of late years, and as the girl's life and 
companionships at schoo! raised slow!) 
but surely a slight yet very real ba: 


rier between her and the old existence 


in Boronach, so her intimacy with the 
Wynnes attracted her insensibly to the 
ease and comfort and grace of su 
roundings altogether different. Ha 
forth was a sleepy little country tow», 
and owing to Mrs. Wynne'’s delicacy 
the inmates of the Rectory led 4 
quieter life than they might otherwise 
have done, Sally and Barabel talked 
and walked and drove about the lanes 
in the little pony-~arriage, and in the 
evenings played and sang to Mn. 
Wynne, or played chess with the Arch 
deacon, and were quite content to do 
little else, till one day Sally’s cousin, 
Mr. Richard Wynne, already referred 
to, arrived unexpectedly, and brought 
quite a little breeze with him frow 
London town. 

Dick Wynne was known to his inti- 
mates as a capital fellow, and was 
noted a lucky fellow as well. The 
only son of the late Sergeant Wynue, 
one of the ablest lawyers of his day, ie 
had inherited a snug little property in 
one of the bunting shires, and a very 
comfortable income to boot. He had 
good abilities and good manners and 
good looks, and very few cares in the 
world except a match-making mother, 
who, having seen her four daughters 
led to the altar under particularly aus 





mot 
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insisted upon 


piclous circumstances, 
pressing the charms of certain “wol!- 
geboren” and otherwise unexception- 
able damsels upon her unwilling son. 
But Dick was lazy and good-humored, 
fond of travel and sport, and very 
much averse to curtailing his bachelor 
freedom, and, moreover, particularly 
detested the type of maiden admired by 
his fashionable mother. From the near 
neighborhood of one of these young la- 
dies he had in fact fled to Haforth 
upon this occasion, the Rectory being 
a sort of house of refuge to which he 
was accustomed to betake himself upon 
all and sundry occasions. He had a 
considerable admiration for his uncle, 
and the Archdeacon a great liking for 
his brother’s boy; and, indeed, Dick's 
flying visits were looked forward to 
by the whole household. Mr. Wynne 
was not at all put out by Miss Bara- 
lel Grant’s presence among his rela- 
tives, for, despite some of the fore- 
going remarks, he liked nice girls very 
much, and had written quite a number 
of sonnets since the days of his boy- 
hood to “Anthea” and “Elinor” and 
“Alice,” and various other charmers 
who had pleased him for a time; and 
although he sometimes made paper 
lights of these past effusions, he was 
quite capable of adding another to 
them still. 

He found great pleasure in the so- 
clety of Sally and her friend—although 
he was a man of almost thirty and 
they were only grown-up schoolgiris— 
and a good deal of enjoyment in giving 
riding-lessons to Miss Grant; and he 
admired Barabel very much, with her 
curls and sparkling eyes; liked the way 
she took to a horse and the way she 
sat in the saddle; liked her pluck, too, 
and thought her the prettiest and wit- 
tlest girl he had seen for a long time. 
“An uncommonly nice girl, too,” he 
called her, “and worth a dozen of his 
mother’s favorites.” 

“Who is she?” he asked Sally one 
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day. “Scotch—Highland—isn't she’ 
By Jove, she looks it too! She might 
be a little Flora Macdonald, or some 
one of that sort—she has spirit for any- 
thing.” Sally told him, and he looked 
interested and thoughtful. “Quite a 
romance, Sally,” said he. “Well, she's 
a charming girl anyway.” 

As for Barabel, she bad never met 
such a splendid persen as Richard 
Wynne. He was so strong and kind 
and handsome, and his talk had such 
a breath of the big wide world in it. 
He had been everywhere and seen 
everything, and he spoke of going to 
Africa or China or the Rockies as one 
might speak of going next door. She 
could imagine him the hero of a bhun- 
dred adventures, and yet he was 80 
modest and talked to her as if she were 
a princess, and his laugh was a pleas- 
ure to hear, it was so frank and jovial. 

They were altogether a happy party 
at Haforth Rectory. The Archdeacon 
had a particular affection for “The Lit- 
tle Radical,” as he called her playfully. 
He liked to talk to her and make her 
talk to him, and Barabel was not In 
the least afraid of the great, wise, 
big-hearted man. 

Richard Wynne had a fine manly 
voice, and sang the love-songs of old 
England with some feeling. The even- 
ings went even more pleasantly when 
he was there. 

One night when they were left alone 
Mrs. Wynne asked her husband when 
he thought Dick was going away. 

“I don’t know, my dear,” said the 
Archdeacon rather absently. “It is 
very pleasant to have him.” 

“He is greatly taken with Barabel 
Grant,” said Mrs. Wynne doubtfully. 
“I do not know what Caroline would 
say.” 

“My dear,” returned her husband, 
“Richard has come to years of discre- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile in far-away Boronach, 
where the snow lay stili on the bills, 
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and all was bleak and barren and 
wintry looking, though it was the be- 
ginning of April, a lad in homely home- 
spun was plodding about among cattie 
and sheep, and albeit he had stripped 
himself of the wherewithal for the 
fulfilling of his dreams, was learning 
to spell happiness with the letters of a 
girl's name. 

XVI. 


DR. BOWDEN GIVES A CHARGE TO COLIN. 


When was at last recov- 
ered from accident and returned 
to Boronach, that this time 
getting very weary of “The Student,” 
he found the place all agog with two 
topics of conversation,—the first, how 


the people's distress had been averted 


Mr. Rory 
his 


was by 


through the courage and generosity of 
young Colin Stewart, Allan’s son; and 
Dr. Bowden had be- 
The accounts of 


the second, how 
come a changed man. 
the first gave him nothing but pleasure 
to listen had 


watched Colin the 


as he 


to, especially 


with interest from 
day when he came to him as a young 
boy to ask that the catechising should 
be held in Carndhu. The news of the 
second he received more doubtfully, Dr. 
Bowden being a man of many moods, 
and moreover, who had never 
commended himself in any way to him. 
All kinds of about the poor 
gentleman were Some 
he had seen a dream—a kind of vision 
which told him he had but three years 
to live and must prepare for death and 
that a man 


had heard in 


one, 


stories 


afloat. said 


others, going 


Carran 


judgment; 
home 
Carndhu which 
thought at first to be the work of spir- 
its, but which he presently recognized 
as the voice of Dr. Bowden praying 
the Almighty to have mercy on his 
soul. Sandy Fraser, the inn-keeper, 
told how one evening he was alone in 
the bar when the gentleman came iu 
looking very heavy and gloomy, and 


called for whisky, and how he thought 


late to 


woods sounds he 
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to himself that this was a time of year 
when he had always a little money, 
and that being so, how he was likely 
to have trouble putting him out before 
he was done drinking. He had just 
placed the glass before him when Dr. 
Bowden looked up at a picture that 
was hanging on the wall, and a look 
came upon him as if he had 
struck. It was the picture of a man 
with a lantern in his hand knocking at 


been 


the door of a house. 
“Where did you get that?” said he. 
Sandy told him he got it from a ped 
lar who was selling such things. 
“Do you know what it is?” said the 
doctor in a low voice. “It is the Light 
of the World. It is a picture of our 
Lord; it should not be here.’ 
Sandy said that when he heard that, 
he took it down at saying he 
would not have put it up in any room 
in his house if he had known what it 
“For,” he, “I 
Popery worship by pk 
images, and would not 


once, 


was. said was ever 


against and 
tures or have 
countenanced such a thing In any way, 
and every one knows that the Scrip 
tures themselves are against such pic- 
tures.” 

And Dr. Bowden rolled it 
took it away with him; and though 
Sandy called after him that the whisk) 
was filled out and waiting, for him he 
but went off, and from 
the 
The Crocan 


up and 


took no heed, 
that day 
tasted a drop anywhere. 
Farm people said he had hung up the 
picture in his parlor, and that for days 
and nights they had heard him walking 
up and down over the floor in great 
It was evident 


never entered bar or 


trouble and distress. 
that some change had come over him 

Whatever it was, Colin Stewart, the 
only one in the place who might be 
called a friend of Dr. Bowden, knew 
little of it. Since the time he had 
been to Port Erran to see the factor 
the grandmother had been ill, and be 
was worn out with watching by her. 
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He had plenty of help. Women came 
and offered their services, and did 
everything that was to be done about 
the house with a kindness that warmed 
his heart to them. But the grand- 
mother, who was hardly in her right 
senses, showed great aversion to them, 
and could not be calmed or soothed ex- 
cept when he was in the room. It 
seemed that the last sickness was upon 
the old woman, though the end was 
long in coming. 

In April Mr. Rory made arrange- 
ments for keeping the “Sacrament,” and 
his surprise, and the amazement 
and almost the horror of the whole 
place, Dr. Bowden asked to be allowed 
to join with those who commemorated 
the great event of the Christian faith. 
He told Mr. Rory that he had been con- 
firmed in his boyhood in the Church of 
England, of which he had been a 
member, and that afterwards he had 
birthright, like Esau, for a 
of pottage, and had been, as 
every one knew, in the far country for 
close upon forty years, but that now, 
in & most extraordinary way, he had 
“come to himself” at last, and he be- 
ieved it was owing to the prayers of 
a true saint, though whether she was 
alive or dead he did not know, and 
that truly repenting of the miserable 
past, he was minded to return to the 
Father's house, and wished to spend 
what years were left to him in humble 
service to God and to his fellow-men. 

Mr. Rory was in unusual perplexity 
He did not doubt Dr. Bow- 
den's simplicity and sincerity in what 
he said, yet the Englishman's upbring- 
and way of thinking of sacred 
things was so different from his own, 
Which was sternly Calvinistic, that it 
was difficult for the two to understand 
eich other; and the doctor being a man 
of moods, as has been said, the minis- 

r feared lest his repentance might be 
ho more than a temporary one. He 
consulted his elders in the session, ac- 


to 


sold his 


IDess 


over this. 
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cording to the custom of the Church, 
and they all, with the single exception 
of William, were no less than horror- 
struck at the idea of a man who was 
singing drunken songs along the roads 
not six months ago seeking admittance 
to the inner fold of the Church. With 
his music and fiddling and his Eng- 
lish ways they could believe no good 
thing of Dr. Bowden. 

There had been a sect in Boronach 
for many generations which had sepa- 
rated itself from the worship and ordi- 
nances of the visible Church, not 89 
much because those who composed it 
considered themselves independent of 
such outward forms, as because they 
believed few among the ministers or the 
laity to be worthy of observing them. 
The ideas of this sect had great influ- 
ence, not only in Boronach, but far be- 
yond it, and caused the sacraments of 
the Church to be regarded with an 
awe that became at last to be almost 
superstitious. Few, were con- 
sidered worthy to partake of them, 
and Dr. Bowden was judged little less 
than sacrilegious in the request he 
had made. Not that Mr. Rory held 
this view, or William, or many others 
that might be named. Yet it was 
there deep-rooted in the place, and had 
to be reckoned with. Mr. Rory came 
to a compromise with his doubts and 
with the session: Dr. Bowden should 
not be admitted to the membership of 
the Church for a year, during which 
time it might be seen whether he had 
changed his ways in reality. 

This decision came to Dr. Bowden 
as a blow. To his way of thinking it 
seemed as if a sentence of excommuni- 


indeed, 


cation had been passed upon him, and 
the new demeanor of the people of 
Boronach, especially of the more igno 
rant and godless, gave color to the idea. 
Hitherto he had been a favorite with 
the lawless of the place, for he spent 
his money freely among them while it 
lasted, but now these shrank from the 
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old man, counting him as worse than 
themselves; the sternly “good people” 
gave him the cold shoulder, and those 
who would gladly have shown him 
goodwill were repelled by their slight 
knowledge of him, his own proud re- 
serve, and the fact that he belonged 
originally to a different world from 
their own. 

In the early part of May he called 
one evening at Carndhu to inquire how 
things were there. It was cold raw 
weather, more like March than May, 
but the young spring green was on the 
birch-trees by the loch, and the sky re- 
flected in the water was bright sap- 
phire blue, with small white clouds 
over it here and there. Colin came out 
to the door, looking weary and har- 
assed. The grandmother was very 
low, 80 uneasy and excitable that he 
could not be gone from her long. 

“I am going to leave Boronach,” said 
Dr. Bowden when he had made his 
inquiries. He spoke abruptly and 
moodily, and Colin showed surprise, 
for he never remembered a time when 
the gentleman had been out of Boro- 
nach. “You are the only friend I have 
in the place, and I came to tell you. 
I cannot stand it any longer. I have 
become, as you know, a sort of phe- 
nomenon in the parish, and the very 
children stand staring at me as I ge 
past.” 

He pulled nervously at his long mous- 
tache. Colin, looking at him, realized 
for the first time that he was an old 
man. He could not but notice, too, 
the change the last few months had 
made in his face,—it wore a different 
expression, the eyes were less restless; 
in some indefinable way it was a better 
face. He laid his hand suddenly on 
the lad’s arm. 

“Colin,” he said, “you will not think 
it a compliment, but there have been 
times when you have reminded me of 
what I was myself at your age. 
Well, you haven't got much good from 
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me these last three years, I daresay, 
and it would not become me to preach, 
but I will give you a warning in case 
you might chance to need it.” He 
stopped, hesitating. “People think,” 
he went on hurriedly, “that when the 
prodigal repented and went home, and 
his Father forgave him, it was al! 
right, and he was as good a man as 
the elder brother,—but that’s a mistake: 
though he got a welcome, he couldn't 
get back the years he spent eating 
husks, and I tell you I would give a 
thousand years of heaven if I might 
have mine over again.” 

He spoke with deep feeling, and Co- 
lin was touched beyond words to hear 
such speech from Dr. Bowden. He 
asked where he intended to go, but 
the other had not come to a decision 
about that. “When a man has been a 
lifetime in a prison,” he said heavily, 
“he has no great taste for going any- 
where. There is not much for him to 
go back to. Heaven forgive me,” le 
added, with a touch of bitterness. 
“The people here are too good for me 
I should like to go for a change to 
where there are a few repentant sin 
ners.” 

Colin walked with him almost to the 
door of Crocan Farm, and coming back 
over the hills the wind cut him like 4 
knife. High on the bens where the 
snow lingered it might have been win- 
ter still. He was tired and depressed. 
Life seemed a grave thing: he was fu)! 
of the thought of Dr. Bowden—the 
broken gentleman drinking and singing 
on the roads, laughing, and playing the 
joie de vivre like one Inspired. smoking 
cigars and quoting poetry, and now, a 
man on whom God had laid His hand, 
one who was almost broken-hearted 
for the years he had misspent. The 
lad felt old himself among the shad- 
ows that were about him. The year 
had been a trying one; it had left its 
mark upon him, and now the long sick- 
ness of the grandmother was telling on 
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him still more. A vision of Barabel 
came for an instant before his eyes— 
gay, laughing, spirited,—and he smiled 
involuntarily; but the next Instant, to 
show that he was not himself, a lump 
came in his throat, and the tears filled 
his eyes as if he had been a girl. 

Only a few days afterwards a hur- 
ried message called him to Crocan 
Farm. Dr» Bowden was ill, had been 
“ike death” for two days—the doctor 
said it was “inflammation,” and there 
was no chance for him: he wanted to 
see Colin Stewart, and had also ex- 
pressed a desire to see Mr. ‘tory. Co- 
lin was shocked and grieved; it seemed 
incredible that he had not heard sooner. 
He found Dr. Bowden as Il) as the mes- 
senger had sald,—his face aged and 
sunken, his breath coming laboriously. 
He was propped up with pillows. 

“Open the window,” he whispered. 
“They won't open it.” 

Colin obeyed. “I did not know,” he 
said, “or | would have been here.” 

Dr. Bowden smiled queerly. His 
breathing grew easier. “There is no 
people like them,” he said faintly. “I 
think half the parish—has been here. 
The room was full—yesterday. I 
couldn't turn them out—— They would 
do anything for me.” 

He smiled again, apparently contem- 
plating the character of the place. “lI 
want you,” he went on after a little, 
“to do me a favor. Take the keys from 
my coat there, and open—the drawer 
of the writing-table. There is a 
packet-——" 

Colin did as he was asked, and took 
sealed packet of papers from 
the drawer. “Miss Marianne West” 
was written on the cover, but there 
was no address. “I meant to add a 
letter,” said Dr. Bowden, “but I can't 
hold a pen. Give them to her your- 


out a 


self, if she is living. I—think she is 
living.” 

Colin asked for the address. His 
voice was unsteady, for he was greatly 
distressed to see his friend as he was; 
and as he asked the door opened, and 
Mr. Rory came into the room. 

“I am deeply grieved to find you so 
ill,” he said, coming close to the bed 
and looking down gravely on the sick 
man. Dr. Bowden seemed to make a 
great effort. He held out his hand. 

“Mr. Rory,” he said, “I am going 
beyond your jurisdiction.” And the 
two looked straight into each other's 
eyes—the dying man and the stern old 
Calvinist. 

“I have to guard my Master's table,” 
said Mr. Rory, not ungently. 

“From sinners who desire 
with Him?’ 

Colin saw the big man wince, and he 
left the room and shut the door, and 
stood outside the house til! the minister 
went away. 

When he returned to the room his 
friend was too exhausted for speech, 
and Colin was obliged to leave him 
without further directions as to the 
packet. What passed in the interview 
with Mr. Rory he never knew. That 
it affected the minister deeply there 
is no doubt, for it was remarked that 
whereas before this he was strict in 
fencing the table of the sacrament 
from unworthy communicants, he was 
afterwards much gentler on such oc- 
casions, and was never known to re- 
fuse a token to any who professed 
faith in Christ. 

Colin did not see his friend again: 
he died that night, and the grand- 
mother the next morning. The lad put 
away the packet he had received, not 
a little perplexed as to what he should 
do about It. 


to meet 


Lydia Miller Mackay. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GRAND TOUR 


Of the way in which Englishmen 
could and did swagger about Burope 
for twenty years after the battle of 
Waterloo we have ample evidence in 
the not untruthful pages of early Vic- 
torian romance. Lever’s Colonel Hag- 
gerstone follows closely in the foot- 
steps of Rawdon Crawley, and some- 
where in a forgotten early number of 
“Household Words” there is a terrible 
picture of the British Philistine in an 
Italian theatre flaunting his flannel 
shirt and his check tweeds in the midst 
of the neat-coated Neapolitan nobility. 
That manner has passed, save in the 
lurid imagination of foreign play- 
wrights. The Englishman in an Ital- 
ian theatre dresses better and certainly 
behaves better than the natives, and 
the man who nowadays on the Conti- 
nent looks at you with “curse you, 
who are you?’ written on every fea- 
ture is no longer a Briton: he is a Prus- 
sian official. But there was a time 
when English prestige, though not so 
blatantly represented, was as great all 
over Europe as after Waterloo—and 
that was after Blenheim. 

We must remember of that time that 
never till then since Agincourt had 
English arms won a decisive victory on 
the continent of Europe; that the 
French army was as arrogant of its 
final superiority as the German is now; 
and that in 1705 twenty thousand of 
those matchless troops lay, in part yet 
but half buried, on the slopes of Blen- 
heim, a spectacle for the world, and we 
can partly understand what the awe 
of England was: the strains of “Mar!- 
brook s’en va-t-en guerre” yet survive 
to prove the dread which the consum- 
mate general and his surprising army 
had inspired. 

So it came to pass that Queen Anne's 
Secretary of State, commoner though 
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he was, could make his two sons re- 
spected, and even féted and enter. 
tained, in every small Court—and not a 
few of the great ones—of Europe. The 
record of their travels lies before us 
in some seventy letters written during 
their four years’ Grand Tour by their 
travelling tutor. The tour itself was 
an ordinary one enough, through Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy 
course omitting hostile France. 
But the interest of the journey lies in 
the circumstances of the time, and also 
in the character of the bear-leader, 
who is already known to readers of 
“Maga” ingenuous Huguenot 
who piloted his pupils through the 
Grand Tour of England and left his 
records in a Gloucestershire Justice- 
room.' 

His name was Patron. On his Eng- 
lish journeys he had not found its brev- 
ity prejudicial. On the contrary, it 
had a certain masterful appearance to 
English eyes; but when he came to 
mix with refugee marquises and vi- 
comtes in Switzerland he besought his 
employer to call him “De Blainville,” 
“after the name of an estate which | 
once possessed”; and “Patron 
Blainville,” or preferably “De Blain- 
ville,” he henceforward was. So 
Smyth becomes Ponsonby-Trevelyan, 
after the name of two grandmothers 
whom he once possessed. But as De 
Blainville the good man made some 
name in literature, for while he was 
writing these delightful letters he was 
working all the time industriously at 
his book of “Travels.” The “Travels” 
had a curious history. Written in 
French, they were never published dur- 
ing the author's lifetime, but thirty 
years after his death they fell into 


—of 


as the 


de 


‘“In a Gloucestershire Justice-Room,” 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” February, 1907. 
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the clutches of Grub Street, which 
translated them “by several hands.” 
The chief “hand” was John Lockman, 
who had “learned French by frequent- 
ing Slaughter’s Coffee-house,” and who 
approves his efficiency by translating 
“Le Festin de Pierre” (the name of 
the current French version of “Don 
Juan”) as “The Feast of Peter.” “La 
derni@re chemise d'Amour” for “Love's 
Last Shift’ can scarcely this. 
But, in spite of such ineptitudes, the 
work, in three thick quarto volumes, 
ran through two editions, with an in- 
terval of ten years betwecn. The rea- 
son seems to be that it teems with 
scandalous anecdote, to the detriment 
of all Papists and of the proud prelat- 
ical princes of the High Germany, such 
as might furnish a perfect promptua- 
rium of slander to the Whig pulpi- 
teers and pamphieteers of the time of 


excel 


George IL. 

But these Patron 
in a better and more dignified light. 
He is after all a gentleman—though a 
poor little high-flown in lan- 
guage perhaps, but still quite capable 
of defending himself when necessary 
against the niggardly cavillings of his 
employer, and what is more, of reduc- 


letters show M. 


one,—a 


ing him to silence. 

The letters date from January 1705 
to December 1708, and to them Is at- 
tached a priceless collection of bills for 
clothing and expenses, all the way from 
Marie Richard of Rotterdam round to 
Carl Hainckelin of Berlin four years 
after, with every item specified. The 
only thing we lack fs an exact account 
of travelling expenses. In one in- 
stance only, presently to be noted, do 
we find these specified, and there they 
seem remarkably small. The travel- 
lers did not, as they would have done 
® hundred years later, take their own 
carriage and travel in it, hiring horses; 
preferred to take the ordinary 
There were regular stages al- 
ready marked out, all over Germany at 


they 


“post.” 


ieast, with post-houses where It was 


possible to hire horses and chaises: 
there were even diligences, or some- 
thing like them, running in many parts, 
and only poor war-swept Bavaria was 
regarded as unsafe for travellers. Yet 
a great European war was raging in 
three countries of the Continent. 

But to return to our travellers. 
first report their crossing to Rotterdam, 
and from a later letter we find that 
they had with them an Italian Count, 
whom a brisk wind sent upon his knees 
to call upon every saint in his calendar 
-for which, meeting them in Rome 
long after, he was mightily ashamed of 
himself. But at Rotterdam they first 
embark upon the endless expenditure 
“batiste” (for 
cost 


They 


on “mousseline” and 
ruffles and 
their poor father so much before they 
returned. Mousseline is 40 sous the ell; 
batiste is 18 francs; and between the 
two Marie Richard adds them up in a 
few items a bill for 105 livres (“livres 
tournois”—practically francs, say £10 
of present value). So caparisoned, they 
presented themselves at The Hague, 
where they were received with high 
consideration by Stanhope the envoy 
and D’Ayrolles, still distinguishable, by 
the apostrophe, from his son, the cen- 
tral figure in Chesterfield’s death-bed 
Dayrolles a chair.” be 


manchettes), which 


scene (“Give 
said, and died). 

The letters fail for a while at this 
point, but the Journal) fills up the gap 
occupied by a journey from The Hague 
by Amsterdam and Amersfoort and 
Diisseldorf to Cologne. And here we 
find one of the few notices of the man- 
ner of travelling. 

We set out from Amsterdam at the 
opening of the gates, in our post- 
chariot, as they call it. These machines 
are very high mounted, mounted one 
may say, upon stilts: besides, they are 
adorn’d without with certain moving 
pieces of iron which make a terrible 
rattling. In other respects they are 
convenient enough if they were hung 
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with springs, and were not a ladder 
necessary to get up into them, of which 
one is fastened to each door. 

Yet in this old rattle-trap they covered 
the twenty-five miles to Amersfoort 
before midday, and came without ad- 
venture to Diisseldorf (we hear noth- 
ing of frontiers or customs), and 
there they found the Court of that very 
new-fledged potentate the Blector of 
Pfalz-Neuburg, the successor of those 
mighty Protestant champions, the Pal- 
atines of the Rhine. They raged to 
see the state he kept, and fumed when 
they were but admitted to see this 
princeling dine, and him a Papist, too! 
To avoid such sights De Biainville hur- 
ried them on to Cologne, where they 
found compensations. They were roy- 
ally entreated by the Dutch envoy, and 
entertained to dinner and a deal of 
loose talk by the Bishop of Raab, a 
prince of the House of Saxony, who 
had, he told them, once been a Lu- 
theran, but like other princes of the 
time had found that Confession un- 
profitable. And here we find the first 
evidence of what must have been the 
really wonderful musical talent of the 
younger of De Blainville’s pupils. We 
may put down much to politeness and 
much to flattery of the all-conquering 
English, but surely the lad of eighteen 
who was asked by the great Corelli 
himself to play with him in a quar- 
tette—it was at Rome some two years 
after this—must have been no mean 
musician. Yet the hospitable treat- 
ment which he received from Popish 
bishops and Jesuit fathers at Cologne 
could not quench the Huguenot’s fa- 
natic zeal. For pages of his Journal 
he descants upon the folly of the leg- 
end of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, 
mingling arguments with jests not al- 
ways very seemly, and ending up with 
the astounding statement that in all 
England, in his belief, it would be im- 
possible to produce the required num- 
ber for such a pilgrimage, “unless at 


after Blenheim. 


an age for which there needs no cau 
tionry.” In his letters he is more care 
ful; the Secretary is a moderate man 
(as one must needs who would 
serve successively and successfully 
under a Charles, a James, a William, 
and an Anne), and after all mass might 
again be sung in St. James's. So the 
tutor contents himself with girds at the 
Lutherans, whom he hates to the full 
as much as the Papists, and who are, 
he quite as filled with perse 
cuting rage. Why, at Frankfort the 
Calvinists are so harried that they have 
to go outside the city to worship: the 
Lutheran services, which are ridiculed 
at every opportunity, have in them 
many kyrie eleisons as in the liturgy 
you know where,” and a Lutheran bap 
tism is described in terms which are 
nothing leas than ribald. No wonder 
Bossuet could find material for his 
treatise on the Dissensions of the Re- 
formed, 

They went up the Rhine to Mainz, 
and remained as insensible to the 
beauties of that river—not yet bordered 
with breweries—as was ever an ancient 
Roman: only flat Coblenz and Ehren- 
breitstein detained them awhile (De 
Blainville had ever a pretty taste in 
fortification; long after, his main com 
plaint of Loretto was that it was ill 
fortified), but all the Rhine towns were 
poor tumbledown places. Their first 
real goal was comfortable Frankfort. 
Frankfort was kind to the Dnglish 
travellers and to their letters of credit; 
and here they found “Young D’Ave- 
nant,” a gay young Pnglish blood, who 
was leading so reckless a life that the 
bearleader carefully kept his cubs from 
his society, but was glad to borrow his 
books for them, and himself to accept 
his kindness. So far their journey, 
lasting three months and a half, had 
cost 140 pistoles, which, reckoning the 
pistole at 8s. 4d., is by no means ex 
travagant. But precisely at this point 
the Secretary of State is seized with 


be 


says, 


“as 
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qualms of economy: he wants an ac- 
count of every denier expended, and 
poor De Blainville has to explain that 
he is already exterminating himself 
with his letters and his Journal; yet 
for this once he will draw up such an 
account, So far the tutor is very pite- 
ous: he has not yet turned to bay,—he 
humbly thanks the Secretary for drink- 
ing the three travellers’ health at table 
—surely the cheapest form of benevo- 
lence,—and assures him that though 
they read every book they can lay their 
hands on, they never are so extrava- 
gant as to buy one, they always bor- 
row. Tauchnitz must have starved in 
such days. Yet economically as they 
have lived, he boasts that they have re- 
the highest consideration at 
every Court. Bishop Burnet had said 
he found {t difficult to gain admission 
to palaces. A fig for Burnet! He, Pa- 
tron de Blainville, lui chétif, had forced 
the entrée of every Court so far. And 
this appears to be strictly correct: the 
Courts, ‘tis true, were no great ones; 
but the ecclesiastical princes of the 
Khine had been especially courteous 
their chamberlains even obsequious— 
to the Englishmen. Only De Bilain- 
ville forgets that Maribrook as a tute- 
lary genius was lacking to poor Burnet, 
who was a score of years too early. 
Once only were they treated with dis- 
ourtesy. Starting from Frankfort 
with a coach and six they came to 
Aschaffenburg, where they hoped to be 
received by Prince Louis of Baden, 
however, sent them word that 
he was busy, and expected to be so for 
some days to come. In high dudgeon 
they posted on, De Blainville freeing 
his mind by scoffs at the famous paint- 
ings of Aschaffenburg. “This,” says 
he, meaning Rembrandt's alleged Ecce 
Homo, “put me in mind of a droll fancy 
of an Italian painter to humor the 
buke of Urbino in a painting of the 
sacrifice of Isaac, wherein the painter 
had roosted poor Isaac at the top of a 
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the Father of the Faithful at a 
long distance takes aim at him with a 
long fowling-piece. But how prevent 
his killing him? The Painter had taken 
care of that. An angel descends from 
heaven, and"’—well, spoils the powder 
as Gulliver spoiled the conflagration at 
[Alliput,—“and so the Gun misgives: 
Abraham primes again, but kills tn- 
stead of his son a large owl, which had 
perched upon the tree.” For this amaz- 
ing piece of art history no authority is 
quoted. De Blainville did certainly see 
some curious examples of realistic 
painting in Italy, but he does not men- 
tion them in his polite letters: he re 
serves them for his Journal, which Is 
plentifully salted with such stories, and 
with wild legends of the lewdness of 
Popish ecclesiastics, and the follies of 
miracle-mongers. It would be Iinter- 
esting to know if we have here the 
first Bnglish version of the story of 
St. Vincent de Ferrier seeing a mason 
fall from a roof, and commanding him 
to stop in mid-air till he could run 
home to his convent and get leave to 
perform a miracle; which being con 
ceded he let that mason down gently, 
“permissu superiorum.” 

Nor does the tutor do more In these 
letters than hint at an orgie at Wiirz- 
burg. There they naturally visited 
that most picturesque of fortresses, the 
Marienberg, and were welcomed by the 
commandant, who told them such a 
string of lies about the capture of the 
stronghold by the Swedes in the Thirty 
Years’ War, “when all the garrison 
were drunk,” that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he had not himself been 
birling at the wine already. The forti- 
fications he cared not to show them; 
the cellars were his show-place, and 
after having somewhat bemused them 
with tasting of the wine of different 
casks of vast size, he announced to 
them that a collation was prepared. 
The collation proved to consist of a 
halfpenny worth of peppery sors 


tree, 
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d@auvres of a thirsty nature, and an in- 
tolerable deal of sack, which made the 
sober Frenchman and his boys very 
ill. A day or two after, visiting the 
Bishop’s palace, they were tempted in 
like manner by the governor there, but 
De Blainville put him off with the 
somewhat mysterious formula “Nescio 
vos”; at which not unnaturally “il pa- 
rut un peu malsatisfait.” The bishop 
they could not see, and so did not tarry 
long, but went their way to Bamberg. 
On the way they were extricated from 
an awkward position by their coach- 
man, who represented to the peasants 
that they were officials of the Bishop 
of Wiirzburg, upon the 
hoyd« 1s,” as the tutor (or Grub Street) 
gracefully calls them, put shoulder to 
wheel and hoisted the carriage out of 
the ditch,—De Blainville taking occa- 
sion thence to descant upon the mis- 
erable slavery of these serfs of the 
crozier, For ecclesiasticism in gen- 
eral he showed his contempt at Bam- 
berg, where he and his were most hos- 
pitably received by the bishop's 
brother, a scion of the great house of 
Schinborn, who, notwithstanding that 


which “poor 


“il eut une médecine dans le corps.” 
talked Anglophilia to them for an hour 
and invited them to dinner. The next 
day De Blainville, being shown a soi- 
disant altar of gold in the treasury of 
the cathedral, took out a penknife and 
drove it deep into the precious relic, 
thus elegantly demonstrating that it 
was but gilded wood, and soft wood at 
that. Such deeds have always added 
to the Briton’s popularity, as well after 
Blenheim as after Waterloo. 

Hardly less ingratiating was his con- 
Nuremberg, which he found 
an interesting place enough (though 
badly fortified), were it not for the 
“Spanish pride” of its inhabitants. He 
was refused permission to see the ar- 
senal, and avenges himself by the re- 
mark that he believes the 300 pieces of 
there have all 


duct at 


cannon alleged to be 
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been sold by the senators. But he and 
his pupils—who we will hope only fol- 
lowed his lead—here devised a form of 
amusement worthy of ‘Arry himself 
They lay in wait for city councillors, 
and when they could catch two, tal! 
hatted and beruffed, in a carrosse to 
gether, the courteous Englishmen 
would lean out of their carriage win 
dow and Then, Lord! what 
sport it the two 
thrust out of one window to return the 
salutation, and the two great ruffs jos 
But the trail of the 
is over even flowers of 
Relations with the 


bow. 


was to see heads 


tling together. 
serpent 
merriment as this. 
burghers became strained; in fact, De 
Blainville discovered that his room had 


such 


been found preferable to his company. 
He retaliates by very risky stories of 
the matrons of Nuremberg, and by a 
virtuously indignant account of a terri 
ble drinking scene which he was ad- 
mitted to behold when the burghers 
entertained their chief customers the 
merchants of St. Gall in Switzerland 
He grudges them even their poor cakes 
and The churches “musty 
pieces of antiquity”; their walls 
towers he understands not, but it re 
joices him to think that they are terri 
bly afraid of the King of Prussia! 

At Nuremberg they received the news 
of the death of poor persecuted Empe 
ror Leopold. One might have thought 
the Huguenot would have had a good 
word for King Lewis’s enemy. But 
no! religious venom carries it. He was 
but “a little Baboon”; “may his sou! 
peace, for he hearty 
and a violent persecutor of 

His successor, Joseph, it is 


ale. are 


and 


rest in was a 
Loyolist 
heretics.” 
interesting to learn, was said to have 
suppressed 20,000 sinecures about the 
Court of Vienna at his accession! 
At Augsburg, still a city of bankers 
and canons, they were received with 
distinguished respect, much enhanced 
when my lord of Shrewsbury arrived 
and showed himself most gracious to 
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the lads. The bankers were charmed 
to honor the Secretary's drafts, and 
the canons were enchanted by the 
younger brother’s skill in music. For 
four hours or more he delighted his 
audience by his performance on the 
harpsichord, and when he played the 
organ in the cathedral the dignitaries, 
who had been listening «n cachette, 
came forth to surround him with con- 
gratulations. One wonders what be- 
came of this musical talent when the 
young performer sank a few years later 
into the position of a cornet of horse. 
It procured him an invitation to the 
house of the canonesses of St. Stephen 

a pleece of civility which the tutor 
repaid by unspeakable insinuations as 
to the poor ladies’ manners and morals. 

Avoiding Swabia, as still exposed to 
our travellers took 
their way by Lindau (a “dismal! hole”) 
the lake to Constance—a “poor 
but affording opportunity for 
second-hand history for the 
“Travels.” The Falls of the Rhine 
they found passably good, and so we 
come, with much antiquarian padding 
and small-talk, to Geneva, where 
“Messrs vos fils” are to study for a 
year or more—this being for the time 
the centre of culture next best to ir- 
reconcilable France. Here, too, they 
had the advantage of the Secretary's 
commendation to some amiable refu- 
the Marquis d’Arzilliers and his 
family. 

Now for the first time we have the 
young gentlemen's tailors’ and haber- 
dashers’ bills—and the last are porten- 
tous for the time. There is no more 
mousseline and batiste! but there are 
gloves by the dozen and hairpowder by 
the hundredweight. Of the first, Su- 
zanne Dacter sold them, between July 
and December 1705, forty-three pair, 
and for these and for powder and for 
the reparation of an infinite number of 
shirts (mark the Briton!) they paid her 
just upon 400 livres, or something like 
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and 
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£80 of present value, for mere milli- 
nery. It is the same when we come to 
the clothes; it is all the trimmings; silk 
is cheap and coats and breeches of that 
stuff cost very little; but there are nine 
dozen buttons for the coats and twelve 
dozen for the waistcoats (they must 
have looked like Mr. Chevalier’s cost- 
ers), sixteen ellis of silver cord and two 
ells of gold The climax comes 
with the waistcoats. De Blainville 
has to tell his patrons with many dep- 
recatory words that cloth-of-gold A 
fleurs is your only wear for gentle- 
men, and cloth-of-gold cost 100 livres 
the ell and cloth-of-silver 72. In such 
trappings, meet for pantomime princes, 
did sober English lads disport them- 
selves in the streets of Geneva. But 
it was the mode, and in this array they 
moved in the highest of the 
Huguenot exiles—exiles who, if they 
could afford such fashions, could 
hardly be said to have given up all for 
conscience’ sake. 

But there wild young 
from England at Geneva also: “Cuil- 
laume Windham,” “Richard Grosve- 
neur,” a Harcourt, a son of the Solici- 
tor-General, and an “esprit dangereux,” 
one Tomson. It is uncertain if the tu- 
tor means Windham or Harcourt when 
he prays for the speedy departure of 
one of them; but there is no mistake 
as to what he says of the dreaded arri- 
val of “a son of my lord Blessington,” 
who anticipated the Countess of that 
name in being éveillé.” 
Of none of them would De Blainville 
let his pupils see more than the merest 
civility demanded. One could hardly 
have supposed like 
Peebles, for “sheer fun deevil- 
ment,” but where there's a will there's 
a way. 

Indeed the poor lads had but little 
time for much “fun and deevilment.” 
The musical talents of the younger 
made him a welcome guest everywhere; 
but when a certain Marquis du Quesne 
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“un terrible 
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and his wife proposed to establish a 
weekly musical evening at the Dnglish- 
man’s lodgings, “chez les dames Tur- 
retin,” and the tutor suggested this to 
the Secretary, that economical parent 
refused jn most peremptory terms to 
encourage such extravagance. In apy 
case, the boys had enough to do with- 
out concerts: riding lessons, fencing 
lessons, dancing lessons; a master for 
Italian; a master for mathematics, an- 
other for logic; and even a professor 
of meat-carving and of deportment at 
table. When to all this the stern 
parent added the duty of supervising 
and checking all the tutor’s minutest 
expenditure, we are not surprised to 
find that the elder lad began to be 
troubled with “spasmodic movements 
of the head.” Meanwhile De Blain- 
ville passes his life in a perpetual state 
of apology for the huge expenses he 
has to incur. He grieves to say that a 
letter to England costs a whole crown, 
though it takes thirty-six days to get 
there. He must give a few étrennes to 
the ladies, a few pourboires to the lack- 
eys, at the New Year, 1706. He was 
obliged to give a dinner for fourteen 
on the “Féte de I'Escalade,” but the 
fuithful Marquis d’Arzilliers had regu- 
lated the expenditure. In all he con- 
fesses to have spent, roughly, £500 dur- 
ing the twelve months of pilgrimage 
from Court to Court, which does not 
seem excessive. 

But the Roman father was not satis- 
fied. He demanded a letter every 
week: he even cried “odi ignavos” over 
the poor lads who were addling their 
brains with a dozen different studies, 
te which writing and algebra, each 
with a separate master, were now to 
be added; a drawing-master was for- 
tunately not to be had, the only one 
available having been starved out by 
the Genevese because he was a 
Frenchman. But the Secretary went 
further: he insinuated overcharges on 
the part of the tutor—and the worm 
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turned. The Frenchman might be a 
foul-mouthed fanatic, but he was also 
a gentleman of sorts—a curious mix- 
ture of characteristics still to be found 
on the banks of the Seine. “I should 
be in despair, Monsieur,” says he, “if 
six sous of your property ever entered 
wrongfully into that poor purse which 
Providence has spared me out of the 
not inconsiderable substance I once 
possessed.” He has actually consulted 
with his pupils on every point of ex- 
penditure; he has never paid a bill ex- 
cept in their presence—even their 
teachers’, Of this last fact he remarks 
that “no other governor has ever done 
the like’—a pretty plain indication that 
palm-oil was not unknown after Blen- 
heim. It is rather disconcerting, after 
these brave words, to find him com- 
plaining that he is the only tutor in 
Geneva who has not received a New 
Year's gift from his patron. He has 
now taught the young gentlemen to 
dress themselves without a valet; and 
surely that service at least demands 
recognition. 

Condemned to write one letter a 
week, news or no news, the unfortu- 
nate bear-leader becomes deadly dull. 
He fills up his “travaux foreés” with 
observations on the swiftness of the 
Rhone, and he only becomes interest- 
ing again when he talks of routes into 
Italy. International comity was not 
entirely suspended by the war, for 
young “Grosveneur” had been able to 
go direct oyer the “St Plomb” Pass 
with the help of a passport from the 
French Court, where he had some am- 
biguous relatives. But even so the 
roads are dangerous: marauders called 
“blue hussars” infest the passes; the 
Bishop of Basle is at war with Berne; 
the Emperor, to gain some private 
ends, has laid an embargo on all Gen- 
evese goods in his dominions; only “la 
Connétable Colonna,” Mazarin’s niece, 
is closeted with the Duke of Savoy, 
and these two potentates are bound 
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sooner or later to work out the salva- 
tion and peace of Burope. The only 
break in the dreary round of enforced 
study and evening assemblies was af- 
forded by the “Feast of the Escalade” 

the commemoration of the last at- 
tempt by Savoy on the liberties of 
Geneva, so notably described in Mr. 
Stanley Weyman’s romance —and 
Faster. At the latter the two pupils 
were to make their first Communion, 
and we have a curious giimpse of the 
High Church feeling of Queen Anne's 
time when the tutor complains that 
only my lords of Shrewsbury and 
ridgewater (both Whigs) would at- 
tend the Genevan service. Grosvenors 
and Windhams, nay, even Tomsons, 
stood aloof,—and this was not the only 
sin to be laid to their charge: excepting 
always Mr. Forester, the “governor” 
of young Grosvenor, they leave Geneva 
without a word of congé to the hosts 
by whom they have been so hospitably 
entertained. But De Blainville wil! 
behave better; and so for his sins he 
did, as we shall see. 

The departure to Italy was deferred 
for months. No passport could be had 
trom the King of France, whose 
armies were strolling in Lombardy 
and besieging little towns in a very 
half-hearted fashion. One was obtain- 
able from Queen Anne, but that was 
of use only in the dominions of her ally 
the Emperor, and so to get to Italy 
they determined on the monstrous cir- 
cuit back to Augsburg, and so by Inns- 
bruck and the Tirol to the Brenner Pass, 
and thence to Venice. Even that was no 
way. Bavaria was haunted by 
“hussars” and ruined peasants. Mu- 
nich was in a state of anarchy. The 
Elector has removed all his valuables 
from the palace, and the police were 
paralyzed. Still it was the best way to 
Italy, 

But even the last few months of 
their stay in Geneva were embittered 
by the stern father’s demands. They 
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must learn German, said the Secretary, 
and the tutor answers with ill-con- 
cealed delight that there is no German 
teacher to be had. The Genevese 
speak only “French and Savoyard,” 
and such as trade in Germany learn 
only the smattering necessary for their 
business. So there an end. But when 
he asks for two suits of livery for the 
“staffieri” whom they will have to hire 
in big Italian cities, the Secretary puts 
his foot down. One livery is enough. 
And when we find that travelling coats 
for the two youths cost 419 livres at 
Geneva, we are inclined to agree with 
his economy. But all this was nothing 
to the terrible catastrophe which fol- 
lowed. True to his word, De Blainville 
prepared to make his exit from Geneva 
with éclat. He had long been hinting 
at presents for the ladies, and 
without waiting for orders, he pur- 
chased a “chocolati@re” and a small 
number of forks, knives, and spoons— 
sufficient, however, by his own confes- 
sion to cost some £30—to present to 
Madame d’Arzilliers and other host- 
esses to whom his pupils were really 
much indebted. Yet for some reason 
the ladies would have none of them: 
they suggested that De Blainville 
would find them useful in the miserable 
inns of Italy. But the Secretary was 
furious. “What! excite the cupidity 
of every knavish innkeeper and every 
light-fingered guest by the useless dis- 
play of such wealth!” In vain the 
poor tutor protests that never through- 
out his travels had he let any one see 
him produce a gold coin; that he had 
only consulted his watch by stealth. 
It would appear that he finally had to 
sell the plate back for its weight-value, 
and to make up the deficit out of his 
own pocket. 

But once more their departure was 
delayed by the serious illness of the 
elder lad, who fell sick of a fever, 
which was cured, not by bleeding for 
once, but by “quinia” or “quin-quina,” 


now, 
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and his convalescence was amused by 
the enchanting pastime of tracing out 
the boundaries of Geneva, Savoy, and 
France. He knew more about the shores 
of Lake Leman than the ignorant pre- 
tender who had drawn a map of it. 
But he was a shy, nervous lad, very 
different to his brother, who was 80 
exceedingly full of self-respect that De 
Biainville and d’Arzilliers made it part 
of the business of their lives to 
“mortify” him—a process which even 
nowadays might be applied to many 
musical prodigies with good hope of 
success. At all it succeeded 
there, for on leaving Geneva the youth- 
ful genius is reported as “tout a fait 
dégagé de sa personne, et pas si replet 
que j'avois craint.” 

At last they departed, in the very 
depth of winter, and travelled all 
round by Solothurn, Basel, and Schaff- 
Augsburg, where the poor 
gevernor found his “head-washing” 
awaiting him in a pile of letters, all 
about that unlucky “chocolatiére.” He 
answers with some spirit. “You speak, 
sir,” says he, “of a coffee-pot and half 
a dozen spoons if they were a 
mule’s burden of plate; you talk of 
coffee and chocolate as if they were 
novelties for young travellers. Let me 
tell you that ‘Messrs vos fils’ have been 
long accustomed them, and that 
there is nothing like chocolate to infuse 
warmth in cold and damp weather”; 
and after appealing in general to the 
golden opinions which he has won in 
all the Courts they have visited, he 
ends with dignity.— 

I am not ignorant that my thankless 
profession exposes the men of culture 
and good birth who have to follow it 
to a multitude of annoyances, and es- 
pecially that they are held responsible 
for many things which they are com- 
pelled to do by unforeseen contingen- 
cies. But that this is the badge of 
our profession does not console us for 
the pain it causes, especially when we 
that the most experienced 


events, 


hausen to 


as 


to 


consider 
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man of the world can never content his 
employers, and that we expose our lives 
to all the dangers of travel, or ruin 
our health by fatigues and anxiety for 
a morsel of bread, and that a smal! 
one, knowing that even that will per- 
haps fail us when we cease to be able 
to scour the world. 


These be brave words, though a quota- 
tion from Virgil with which they end 
somehow gives an air of unreality to 
them. But, indeed, nothing could illus- 
trate their truth better than the 
Secretary's own conduct: he even held 
the tutor responsible for the loss of a 
letter which he acknowledges was 
captured by the French in a packet- 
boat. In short, he is what a De Blain- 
ville of to-day would describe as “im- 
payable.” 

Yet he the tutor’s 
letter “omnia bene”: but this 
plainly on account of a mighty hard 
bargain which the latter had driven 
with some Italian vetturini, who were 
tou convey him, his two pupils, 
their faithful Swiss valet Sambos over 
the Brenner by Innsbruck, Trent, 
Verona, and Padua,.to Venice in two 
chaises. They were fed and 
lodged on the road, and all for four- 
teen ducats a-head—say about £6, 10s. 
for some twenty days of travelling. 

De Blainville was incorrigible about 
he must bestow on_ their 
Augsburg a dressing-gown 
“of four pistoles.” but it was a 
secondhand and was, 
his own, his patron did not grumble at 
that He was equally incorrigible 
about his smoking-room stories; and 
from Augsburg comes one of the few 
that are quotable. When the French 
evacuated that town, he says, they left 
no fewer than fifteen hundred citizens’ 
daughters in a condition in which only 
ladies who love their lords desire to be. 
On being asked, for baptismal pur- 
poses, the name of the fathers of their 
children, they answered with one 


endorsed next 


was 


and 


to be 


presents: 
banker at 
as 


one, moreover, 
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accord “Weiss nicht”: this was taken 
as a real name, and accordingly, says 
the tutor, some thousands of future 
\ugsburgers will be known by the 
petronymic of “Dontknow.” It woukd be 
interesting to know if there is a word 
of truth in this abominable story. 

To Venice they came without mishap 
through the terrors of the Brenner 
which the tutor describes as well 
deserving its name of’ the Burning 
\iountain, the peaks around being verit- 
eble Sinais for thunder and lightning, 
und the itself a Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. But in Venice they 
the its height; the 
Secretary friends among 


Lass, 


pass 


carnival at 
had many 
and 


found 
the patricians, Mocenigos and 
Cornaros vied with each other in show- 
i kindness to his sons. They had 
oxes at the their disposal 
wellnigh every night, and the younger 
i] learned to bellow “cara! cara!” at 

favorite songstress with the loudest 


opera at 


the young bucks of Venice, though 
the lurid behavior of these latter in 
their boxes fairly scandalized the good 
tutor. For the rest, they did the ordi- 

ry round of sight-seing—Murano and 
so forth—only plagued by the rain and 
February. One 
had. They 


their inn 


vind of a Venetian 


musing adventure they 


were no sooner installed in 
n there entered a poet bearing in a 
sonnet writ 
honor of the 
Amazed at such rapid 
De Blainville looked 
closely at the MBS&.., 
found that the names—of course 
il from the landlord been 
filled in in blank spaces, the 
je being a general form of flattery, 
completed for any signori Inglesi 
Who might prove gullible. And when 
\ddition the silver basin turned out 
tin, the ineffectual poet was dis- 
with ignominy. But the very 
‘Xt day there appeared a grave man, 
leading by the hand a masked person- 


siver dish a sonnet—a 


promptu in English 
obles by name. 
rformanece, 
ewhat and 
ob- 
had 


simply 


ssed 
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age (as one ashamed to be barefaced) 
introduced as an impover- 
Claiming to belong to 
that class himself, De Blainville was 
moved to contribute a crown—and was 
vexed thereafter to discover that the 
puvet and the needy nobleman were one 


whom he 


ished noble. 


and the same person! 

As at Geneva so at Venice, the ser- 
in the shape of the 
“gens A 
the tutor 
calls them, and charges 
carefully from intercourse with them, 
Dorset” 


pent entered in 
stravaging English 


a festins” 


nobles: 
fracas, A bals, et 
guards his 
especially dreading “my lord 
and a gay young Lumley of the Scar- 
brough family. Of the first he has to 
recant his first evil opinion, and would, 
indeed, fain 
company: but they must hurry on to 
Rome, in order, as he ruefully puts it, 


have had more of his 


“idolatry in all its glory” at 


The Secretary, sitting 


to see 
Easter. 
and comfortable in 
home, suggested Milan and Genoa as 
the road to Rome: but Lombardy was 
still unsafe, Milan 
sieged, and the tutor was right 
he preferred the route by Ravenna and 


warm 


his armchair at 


was actually be- 


when 


the Marches. 

Passing through Padua, of which he 
tells extraordinary stories, representing 
it as tyrannized over by academic Mo- 
hawks, they But 
between the two the most cruel of all 
his trials befel the afflicted tutor. He 
seems to have caught a genuine Italian 
fever. Three brought 
out of the calash and laid upon cloaks 
and three 
Bologna 


came to Bologna. 


times was he 


by the roadside to die, 
times he rose up again. At 
he summoned his pupils to his bedside: 
he imparted to them his last counsels, 
how to get to 
trice the 
having had the 


Italian doctor. 


and instructed them 


Rome,—when, ecccori! in a 
man is well again, 
sense not to call in an 
Presently he was on the road afresh 
and jotting down his observations. 


They are not very valuable: he does 
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certainly say something of Byzantine 
architecture at Ravenna; he does no- 
tice the ASmilian Way; but he is more 
taken up with scandaious old stories, 
as about Catherine of Sforza and her 
petticoats, and above all, with his craze 
for fortification. So even at Loretto, 
after a lively enough story of two 
Jesuits who had told him the history 
of the “Santa Casa” and its aérial 
traveis, and a graphic description of 
the squalid approach to the sanctuary, 
he ends up with a scornful remark on 
the defective defences of the town. 
He would undertake, “with three frig- 
ates of fifty guns,” to carry off the 
Virgin bodily from the midst of her 
worshippers! 
Besides the “staffieri’ whom they 
hired in every large town, we find 
them entertaining an “antiquary,” a 
kind of superior guide, who fed with 
them and was plainly treated with 
some respect—a sort of cross between 
and Messrs Lunn and 
Perowne’s peripatetic lecturers; but 
antiquary or not, no one could per- 
suade De Blainville of the superiority 
of Italian scenery. The Falls of TivoH 
seriously disappointed him. “We per- 
mit the Italians,” says he, “to call 
them meraviglious. stupendous, and 
such hyperbolic things. But we who 
have seen Versailles think otherwise.” 
Huguenot and Anglicans as they 
were, the three were warmly wel- 
comed at Rome, Cardinals Grimani 
and Ottoboni showing them quite 
singular civility. But this did not 
satisfy the Secretary—“Odi ignavos” 
was his motto; and now he wanted 
them to study architecture and paint- 
ing. De Blainville somewhat evaded 
these requirements, but, on the 
other hand, he has grand accounts 
to give of music. No sooner were they 
in Rome than some English virtuosi 
approached them on the subject, and 
after a few performances Corelli him- 
self invited the younger lad to play 


a courier 
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with him in a quartette. After which 
nagnificent news comes the prosaic 
colophon: “Vous trouverez ici joint 
[sic] la dépense.” 

The “dépense” in question is, how 
ever, interesting. We have here the 
actual receipts, given month by month, 
of their landlord, whom we judge to 
be an Italianized Englishman; at al! 
events he signs his name Charles 
Browne, and he spells August “agost.” 
His charge for lodging for all four (in- 
cluding the valet) is but sixteen Roman 
crowns a-month—jJust £4,—which seems 
exceeding reasonable. But when it 
ccmes to horse-hire he recoups himself. 
No doubt they had a carriage and pair 

no self-respecting Inglese could have 
less,—and perhaps fifteen pistoles is 
not excessive, the Roman pistole being 
worth fifteen and sixpence—for a 
month; but it was their principal ex 
penditure, other things were absurdly 
cheap. Here, too, was an Englishman 
painting portraits in Italy—a_ curious 
reversal of the ordinary state of things, 
~and he painted the portraits of both 
the lads for the sum of fourteen French 
pistoles: a very different thing. The 
pictures passed through many viciss!- 
tudes by flood and field, but finally 
found their way to the Secretary (who 
was really devoted to his boys), and 
are yet in existence to prove the capa- 
bilities of the English exile, Edward 
Yonge. 

Few Englishmen leave Rome wit! 
out a visit to the catacombs; but De 
Biainville’s pupils had the sense to re- 
fuse, and not without reason. Things 
seem to have been badly managed «t 
the time: four German gentlemen had 
lately been lost, and had to tear up 
their shirts to serve for torches to light 
them out; and two others, though 4 
whole army equipped with lamps and 
trumpets; like the host of Gideon, had 
been sent in search of them, had 
perished miserably. De Blainville ad- 
ventured himself in (he tells different 
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stories Ip the letters and in the Journal), 
but bis remarks are not very illuminat- 
ing: he was more taken up, as a good 
Protestant, with the satires of Pasquin 
on the Pope, which seem, as he reports 
them, to have been monstrous poor 
stuff. 

From Rome they made a most suc- 
cessful excursion to Naples, and it is 
characteristic of the feelings of the 
age that De Blainville, whom the 
towers of Niirnberg and the pictures 
Diirer appealed in vain, is content 


of 
to waste weeks over the Barocco beau- 
ties of Neapolitan churches. But here 
they made valuable acquaintance. 
While inspecting the chapel of St Jan- 
uirius they were approached by an 
Itallan duke. Englishmen of 
who, visiting the chapel of St Janu- 
by an Italian 


a 


to-day 


arius, are approached 
duke are apt to say “non c’é niente” 
or “andate con Dio”; but De Blainville 
was sufficiently a man of the world to 
that this duke was duke—the 
Duke of Spezani; and we discover in 
his behavior (pace Mr. Marion Craw- 
a wide difference between the 
Itallan aristocracy of those days and 
On a very slight acquaintance 
he insisted on presenting the English- 
nan with a luncheon-basket, silver- 
titted, “of his own invention,” and with 
i telescope, 24 feet long when drawn 
ovt, and also of his own construction. 
Let no English travellers in future re- 
the advances of an Italian duke, 
even though, like this duke, he Insists 
upon speaking Latin, and that “avec 
l~waucoup de peine.” 

From Rome, after short second 
they retreated by way of 
Florence to Lombardy; and there they 
inet with precisely the same experience 
us did Tennyson one hundred and fifty 
years later—rain, rain, rain—a perfect 
food! At Milan, now no jgnger in a 
state of siege, they found English 
troops, Lieutenant-General Earl, Colo- 
nel Richards, Major Killigrew of the 
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Queen's Own Dragoons--these sound 
strange in Milanese society. 
But there were, and ap- 
parently adding greatly to the galety 
of nations. The Scala theatre had just 
been burned down, but there were per- 
formances, and dances, too, every night 
at the Grand Duke's Turin 
presented melancholy contrast: 
King was in mourning, and the Court 
as dull as dull could be. Worst of all, 
the money “furleusement vite": 
eight louis d'or a month for lodgings 
and four livres for a dinner. Above 
all, “il n'y a plus d’Académie.” Yet 
here they were detained, for want of 
a passport, for full six weeks of melan- 
choly and ennui. Even the singing at 
the opera disgusted them. The feeling 
which broke out so strongly in Eng- 
land when the “castrati” were reintro- 
duced after the end of the Napoleonic 
within them. Even at 
had had their 
qualms of conscience: in the gloom and 
rain of Turin they sickened. 
Worst of all (for the tutor), some of 
the gay young dogs of Geneva had re- 
appeared on the scene, and he was at 
wits’ end guard his pupils 
against their wiles. On the other hand, 
they made the acquaintance of one Sir 
Thomas Samuel, a youth, as might be 
expected from his name, ef a prudence 
beyond his years. At his suggestion 
they determined do what they 
should have done before—viz., to buy 
a travelling carriage, and sell it again 
in Holland on the way home. This 
they afterwards did in Vienna. 
Presently they were back in dear 
familiar Geneva. De _ Blainville 
longer ventured on coffee-pots, but he 
made a modest purchase at Turin of 
six pounds of chocolate for D’Arzil- 
liers, and a dozen pairs of silk stock- 
ings for the ladies, which by the way 
cost half a louis a pair, They stayed 
only five weeks with their okt friends, 
but they managed In that time to use 


hames 


they were 


palace. 


a the 


went 


wars was hot 


merry Venice they 


were 


to 


his 


to 


no 
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up eighteen pairs of gloves and thirty 
pounds of hair-powder—for here is the 
bill. One wonders if “Suzanne Dacier” 
was a person of attractive appearance, 

From this time onward the letters 
become disappointingly brief and je- 
june. They returned by Vienna, and 
stayed there, and were received at 
Court. But the letters only recall 
Béranger’s “compte vendu d'un dé 
puté”’—"J’ai diné, j'ai diné,” and that 
is all. Pages are filled with accounts 
of the new carriage, which certainly 
was a marvel of cheapness,—180 florins 
for a “berline” on new-fashioned 
springs, which contained pigeon-holes 
for everything, seems an absurd price. 
But of the Court at Vienna we hear 
not a word, though surely under the 
reforming zeal of Joseph L. there must 
have been much that was interesting 
to ebserve. There is no news, only 
“talk of an Wnglish victory in Fian- 
ders.” The talk was true—it was 
Oudenarde. 

Of Berlin in that year some contem- 
porary gossip would be even more wel- 
come but we are told nothing. Warten- 
berg gave them a dinner twice, and they 
visited the “Maisons de Plaisance du 
Roy and the celebrated fortress”— De 
Blainville is still on his hobby—‘of 
Spandau.” They also pay a Berlin 
tailor 131 thalers (or 196 “goulden”’) 
for two suits of clothes, with “bouton- 
niéres” of gold; and that is all we hear 
of Berlin. An excursion to Denmark 
which the Secretary had suggested fell 
through, and they hurried on to Ham- 
burg, De Biainville anticipating the 
pleasure of providing his pupils with 
mew cravats in cleanly Holland. He 
ig pleased with everything: even finds 
the opera at Hamburg passable—‘si 
la langue Allemande 6tait un peu plus 
musicable!”" But when his “little cara- 
van,” including always the “Chevalier 
‘Sumwell,” moved on to Amsterdam, 
he fell again upon chagrins and vexa- 
tions; he had undertaken the thankless 
task ef buying horses for his patron, 

Blackwood's Magazine. 
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and found it an awkward enterprise; 
he slaved with an ardor only possible 
to a married man at shopping for the 
Secretary's sister—his question as to 
whether her fine holland is to be cut 
“en chemises de femme ou en draps de 
lit” shows a fine acumen on the sub 
ject; he was “écorché d'importance” 
by the rascally landlord—an Wnglish 
man too—of the still existing Bible 
Hotel; and lastly, after wasting many 
days for the chance of a passage across 
with General Webbe, and when he 
believed he had secured a berth with 
my lord of Manchester in the yacht 
“Henriette,” that Whig “nous 
donna l'eau bénite de cour dont les 
grands seigneurs sont [sic] accoutumé 
de se servir’—that is to say, told them 
to their face he would be pleased to 
have their company, and deputed his 
chaplain to inform them that he would 
see them further first. 

Instead of falling foul of Man 
chester, his former colleague, as lhe 
might have done, the Secretary chose 
to lay the whole blame as usual on 
poor De Blainville. The latter «an 
swered with spirit; and so in mutual re 
crimination the correspondence closes 
How they got back home after al! 
we do not know, or what became 
of the poor tutor. The Journal to 
which he had looked to establish his 
fortunes was never published in his 
lifetime, and how it fell into the hands 
of the translators, who had “learned 
French by frequenting Slaughter's 
Coffee-house,” remains doubtful. But 
he has certainly given us in his letters 
a wonderfully vivid picture of the life 
and trials of the gentleman “governor” 
of his times, and incidentally a few 
sidelights on the vast prestige which 
even the subordinate representatives 
of England commanded at a time when 
all the Continent was humming with 
excitement over the awakening, after 
a three hundred years’ drowse, of the 
military genius and the soldierly 
capacities of the Anglo-Saxon. 

A. T. 8. Goodrick. 
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THE CALAMITY OF THE POLDER. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS — CHAPTER I. 


Piet Leevan stepped out of the mill 
door, his Gouda pipe in his mouth, and 
gianced at the blue Zuyder Zee before 
him. A capital breeze had sprung out 
of the west; but near at hand the great 
shallow Zee was scarcely ruffied by it. 
Its blueness stretched to the horizon. 

Piet had proposed to release the sails 
of the mill and let them grind maize, 
as behooved them on such a% afternoon; 
but, turning to the sound of clogs on 
the stones between the door and the 
house, he changed his mind. 

“You may put that down, Klaas,” he 
said. 

Klaas was the one man who helped 
him and his mill “Well-and-Good” to 
grind corn for the commune. He was 
no beauty. “Just an old dog that I can 
trust,” his master had said of him in 
one of his many recent sour moments. 
As touching the “trust,” Piet did not 
overestimate fim. Klaas had been 
born in the year of the mill. Above the 
mill's mouse-colored thatch, on the 
roomy sky-blue pivot of its sails, the 
date 1845 .showed in black letters. 
There was a white sun with golden 
rays beneath the date, and, let into the 
hinder woodwork, a panel inscribed 
“Wel en Goed,” with 1845 underneath 
that also, and the name “Brasmus Hen- 
drik Leevan.” 

It was Piet’s grandfather, Erasmus 
Hendrik, who had built the mill and 
taken Klaas into his service. 
Things had happened since then. 
Klaas had fought the Achinese in Ba- 
tavia, and returned to his birthplace 
with a poisoned leg and no ears. The 
Achinese had captured him and begun 
to kill him in that horrible deductive 
way of theirs which might have kept 
him still alive, though limbless and 
without facial excrescence of any kind. 
They had started on his ears, but, hap- 


later 


pily for him, got no farther ere he was 
rescued. And he had been at the mill 
almost ever since—a warning to the 
ambitious who yearned to seek their 
fortune in foreign parts, and an en- 
couragement to others to stay at home 
and mind their own business. 

Klaas habitually wore a gray-green 
knitted turban to curtain most of the 
space formerly covered by his ears. “I 
will set it going first, mynheer,” he said. 

Piet simply took the pole from him. 
“It will stand as it is,” he declared. 

The old man looked down at his 
wooden shoes, and then wrinkled his 
brow at the mill, which was to him 
like a living creature which displayed 
proper animation only when it moved. 
“It is a pity,” he said slowly. “Why 
should you show such temper about a 
woman? Going, mynheer’!’ But he 
couldn't go yet, for Piet had him by 
the arm. 

“Tell me this,” said Piet fiercely. 
“Am I master here, or are you?” 

“There is One only that is Master, 
mynheer,” said Klaas, “here and every- 
where. We are all little worms of 
His.” 

Piet released him with a gesture of 
impatience. “To the devil with your 
cant!” he exciaimed. “Be off with you, 
and do not name her to me again, or 
you will be sorry.” He shouted the 
last words, red in the face, but other- 
wise a fine figure of a young man. 

Klaas slipped down “Well-and-Good’s” 
gentle grass-slope. The mill and its 
outbuildings were perched on a hillock 
some fifteen feet higher than the land 
as far as the first dike, and that was a 
good third of a mile away north and 
south, and not much less towards the 
west. Between the mill and the curved 
dike it was rough plough-soil and this 
season even rougher grass, the whole 
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veined with miles of gleaming straight 
ditches nearly bank-high with water. 
It had been a wet winter and spring, 
and much of the land itself was still 
bog. Once a day, an hour after half- 
tide, the opening of the Ruyter Sluice 
relieved the acres of some of their 
water, but the supply seemed infinite, 
and the ditches latterly soon swelled 
up anew. 

Throwing down the pole, Piet thrust 
his hands inside the bands of his trou- 
sers and went to the landward side of 
the mill. His cousin Betje was home 
again from Amsterdam. He stood and 
scowled at the immense red roof of the 
house which held her. 

All the land in that segment of green 
dike was known as the Leevan Polder. 
His grandfather had begun the dam- 
ming, draining, and cultivating; his fa- 
ther and Betje’s had continued it; and 
now all the hundreds of acres belonged 
to Betje’s father. Piet himself had 
eare of the sluice on which so much 
depended. He possessed the mill and 
nothing else, barring a_ fishing-boat 
with two tawny sails in Cramby’s little 
haven, an hour's walk to the south. It 
was one of the two gnawing discon- 
tents of his life that he had not very 
much more. 

His father had disappointed him 
grievously. He had worked as hard and 
well as his father before him, yet there 
was nothing for Piet except the mill, 
with a bare living attached to it in 
these days. By all reckonings, there 
ought to have been tens of thousands 
of guilders for Piet somewhere. His 
father had sold his share of the polder 
to his brother (Betje’s father) for six- 
ty-five thousand guilders, and the 
amount had been paid gradually in 
hard cash. But at his death there was 
no trace of all this money, nor had he 
given Piet or his brother any intima- 
tion about it. The notary Visman, who 
had a certain insight into the old man's 
affairs, though not so much into his 


of the Polder. 


character, was as astonished as every — 
one else, save Klaas. Only Klaas 

claimed to see an explanation of the 
wonder in the deceased's devotion to 
the Scriptures and scriptural teaching 
in his declining years. Klaas quoted 
the text about taking heed not to lay 
up treasure on earth where moth and 
rust do corrupt, and said those were his 
master’s sentiments to the 
syllable. Furthermore, Klaas declared 
that Piet’s father had once talked tw 
him of the curse that much money was 
likely to be to a young man of his son's 
volatile disposition. Piet was almost a 
gay youth at that time, now three 
years ago. He had loved Betje ver; 
hopefully then, and himself also. He 
still loved Betje, but without any hope 

Thus things stood with him as he 
eyed the red roof which had the bless 
edness of sheltering his brown-eyed lit 
tle cousin. It was a house shaped like 
a long pie, the crust domed rather high 
above a shallow dish. Just a strip of 
white for its narrow body; all the rest 
of it roof as red as blood. Piet stared 
and glared as if he meant at all cost 
to his eyes to distinguish the ver) 
toes of the stork in its nest on the roof 
The bird was perched on one leg, ap 
parently admiring its other uplifted 
foot. 

But a braver mood now came to the 
lad. “I will go and see her,” he de 
clared, “whether I am wanted or not. 
He knew he was not wanted inside 
that well-ordered house with the six 
nificant name “Werk” on its gate. Cer- 
tainly not by his aunt Mina, nor yet 
by her husband. As for Betje, he was 
not so sure. 

Betje had loved him openly enong! 
in the old days, when he was regarded 
by all the country-side as a youth with 
a rich future. Just as open compas 
sion had succeeded when the search for 
her uncle Piet'’s missing guilders was 
finally abandoned. And then mefrowr 
her mother had abruptly taken her 


late last 
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a college of music in Amsterdam, and 
she bad spent most of her time in Am- 
sterdam ever since. The talents of sev- 
eral kinds which she had there ac- 
quired were so much fuel to Piet's de- 
spair, Her fine ways, besides, which 
were, a8 Klaas had said, wasted on a 
rough polder, She still kept certain 
mysterious eye-twinklings for Piet 
when neither her mother nor her father 
was near; but Piet was no expert fu 
the language of young ladies’ eyes 
trained in Amsterdam. He attributed 
them to ungenerous pride ¢ bout herself, 
and recently also to the prospect of 
her eventual union in matrimony (by 
no means, in Piet’s opinion, holy matri- 
mony) with a rich Utrecht sugar-re- 
finer named Mops, whom mefroww her 
mother loved to throw, as it were, de- 
fiantly into Piet’s face whenever they 
could not help meeting and he was in- 
discreet enough to inquire about his 
cousin. 

Having descended the mill's little hill 
on the west, Piet paused to drive the 
chickens from the boards over the old 
well. There were two wells attached 
to the mill—this, the abandoned one, 
which after a few years had refused to 
supply water, and a newer ore between 
the mill and the Zee. Piet’s father 
had intended to fill up the old well; 
but a long course of meetings in the 
Village had absorbed the energies he 
might usefully have shared with his 
property, and he had died leaving the 
task unfulfilled. Piet saw no reason 
why he should trouble himself about 
such a trifle. 

From the well he followed one of the 
long ditch strips direct to a sod-bridge, 
with the gate labelled “Werk” on its 
other side. He marched for his pur- 
pose like a soldier in a forlorn hope. 
Looking straight before him, with 
never a glance to the one hand er the 
other, he was determined to see Betje; 
just as determined not to be frightened 
off his design by any casual glimpse of 
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her father or mother. And Fortune 
rewarded him for his valor. 

At the bridge it was right turn, and 
from the gate he saw Betje herself. 
She was standing in something sus- 
piciously like an attitude at the dairy 
end of the farm, with a shining back- 
ground of clean pans and pails set on 
their rims by the wall. Moreover, she 
was not dressed at all like a young 
lady of Amsterdam. Her skirts were 
drawn high, she wore wooden shoes, 
her plump arms were bare from the 
elbows, and it was as if she were bit- 
ing a finger or thumb while she ob- 
served him. Also, unless the distance 
deceived him, she was smiling a wel- 
come, But the 
met Betje gave up biting her finger or 
thumb and beckoned instead. 

Piet’s heart bounded in him at that 
fond recall of old times and ways 
How often when they 
their teens had Betje thus invited him 
to secret communion! They had had 
their dreams together as a result in all 
the few spots of privacy which life on 
a bare polder could yield—in the huge 
hayloft beneath the red roof of the 
farmhouse, on the other side of the 
dike, nestled among the cows in the 
stall, and even artfully screened by a 
rearrangement of the drying clothes on 
the line after a wash-day. 

She pointed to the piggery, a new 
trim erection close under the dike. 
Thither Piet proceeded, with long 
strides and furtive glances now at the 
house windows. Only by a miracle 
could he have escaped notice already. 
But his aunt Mina and his uncle Eras- 
mus would have to hurry like the 
chickens he had just scared if they 
meant to come between him and Betje 
before they could exchange words. 

Betje received him with both hands 
extended and a smile that was seduc- 
ingly like her smiles in the past. There 
was a difference, but even the differ- 
ence was only a new charm in her. 


moment their eyes 


were both in 
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“Good-morning,” she said. “How 
pleasant of you to come at last! Oh 
Piet, but you—hurt me!” 

“My hands are hard,” said Piet stu- 
pidly, relaxing his grip. 

“They always were. Papa and 
mamma are not yet back from Ram- 
pen. You are very lazy, I under- 
stand, of late, but may be aware it is 
the calf-market. They have gone for 
that.” 

This took Piet’s breath away, though 
he ought to have been sufficiently 
posted in local matters to guess it.” 
“You are alone, then?” he stammered, 
with hungering eyes. 

“Yes; but there is Tante Louisa. 
She was to keep watch on me. _ She is 
ironing a lace collar. It must be al- 
most finished. Piet, | want to tell 
you something.” 

Piet shivered all over. There was 
wild love in the shiver as well as some- 
thing of consternation. He had never 
seen Betje’s eyes more beautifully 


bright, and not since that feverish hunt 


for his father’s will, which was to 
mean so much to him and her, had she 
smiled on him with such cousinly confi- 
dence. Nevertheless, he had his doubts 
now about all women, even including 
Betje. Klaas had hammered it into 
him, from the Bible and other good or 
merely wise books, that the weaker sex 
excels in guile. “What is it you have 
to tell me?” he asked heavily. 

“Oh,” said Betje, “I sha'n’t tell you 
if you look like an undertaker. Klaas 
is right. You are greatly changed. I 
don’t think I shall tell you at all.” 

“I am not changed,” said Piet. “I 
wish to Heaven Almighty I’’—— 

“Hush!” said Betje; “the pigs will 
hear you, and perhaps tell Tante 
Louisa. Once she knows that you have 
used bad language to me”—— 

“Bad language to you, Bettikin!” 
groaned Piet. “There’s only you in all 
the world worth thinking about. I 
wish I had changed; then I should 
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perhaps try to love some other girl and 
forget you.” 

Betje pursed her mouth. “Thank 
you,” she said with an air of demure- 
ness. “I have often puzzled to think 
why you don’t. It must be so lonely 
at ‘Well-and-Good’ with no one but 
poor old Klaas.” 

“Lonely! It is much worse than 
lonely,” Piet retorted. “I look at your 
bedroom window every day and inform 
myself that I am a fool to bear it.” 

Still demure, though with the shadow 
of a dimple coming and going in her 
cheek, Betje drew her hands from her 
cousin's. She took him by surprise in 
the act. “There!” she said. “Now | 
can tell you without running risks. | 
also am lonely. That is why I am at 
home again. Mynheer Julius Mops 
has jilted me, Piet, and I am in the 
most terrible disgrace at home. iI am 
going to advertise myself as a govern- 
ess. That was my intention yesterday 
and this morning while mamma poured 
out the coffee and continued to discuss 
me as an undutiful daughter. Tante 
Louisa agrees with everything mamma 
says on the subject. She is so thank- 
ful she has no children of her own 
to rend her heart with their in- 
gratitude. Papa is better; he only 
shakes his head at me. But that is 
quite as much as I want from papa. 
And now I must fly.” 

“Wait!” cried Piet hoarsely. 

“Well, mynheer?” said Betje, looking 
as if there could be nothing reasonable 
to wait for. 

“He has given you up, you say, that 
sugar merchant?’ Piet spoke as if 
the thing were incredible. 

“Suppose,” said Betje, “I alter my 
way of putting it. I must not libel the 
dear man too grossly. Of course ! 
never could love a forty-five-year-old 
Mr. Mops, who is so fat that he cannot 
walk a mile; but papa and mamma 4s- 
sured me that that did not matter. 
They said I could not help respecting 
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him—be keeps three carriages and 
seven servants, you must know. They 
said, besides, that respect in such cir- 
cumstances nearly always grows into 
love. But I am much older since then, 
and, Piet, I don’t believe it. A fort- 
night ago I told Mr, Mops my opinion. 
| said I did not love even his money, 
much less himself; and when he had 
choked a little, in anger, not grief, he 
sald I had better go home and talk it 
over with my parents. And here | 
am. 1 sent him back all his presents 
except those of them tha; I bad eaten, 
and he has gone to the south of France 
for his health. Good-bye.” 

Again Piet begged her not 
“Wait, Bettikin!” he implored. 

This time, however, it was useless, 
for Betje was already almost in the 
arms of a yellow-faced little woman 
who had flown round the corner of the 
farmhouse just in time for her. 

it was Tante Louisa, of course, in all 
the glory of her inherited gold skull- 
cap, with gold tendrils and little garnet 
grapes at the ears, and in all the wrath 
exacted by the situation. 

“You wicked girl!’ cried Tante 
Louisa, raising her hands as if to strike. 

Piet’s own inclination was to walk 
rapidly out of reach of Tante Louisa’s 
tongue, but her uplifted hands kept him 
still by the piggery. Thus tarrying, he 
learnt something more about the be- 
loved Betje of his boyheod, who was 
now ten times dearer to him than ever 
before, 

Stopping in front of her aunt, Betje 
smoothed her hair with dainty finger- 
action, It was as if she only realized 
how the breeze had ruffled it now that 
she could see her reflection in Tante 
Louisa’s burnished morion. 

“Do you call me wicked, tente?” 
asked Betje calmly. “Why, if it ts 
hot impolite to inquire?” 

“How dare you,” screamed the little 
old woman, “do such a thing? Do you 
Wish to spoil the lives of two men in 


to go. 
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one week? Having broken the beart 
of that generous and noble-minded gen- 
tleman, Mynheer Mops”— 

Betje looked round, and seemed 
pleased that Piet was still where she 
had left him, and even listening. 

“Having done this,” continued Tante 
Louisa, with ferocious nods, “you seek 
to play with the affections of that un- 
fortunate young man your cousin, who 
is already sufficiently a goed-for-noth- 
ing without your idle help.” 

“Come here, Piet!” called Betje. 

Piet approached like one under a 
spell. 

“Was I playing with your affections, 
Cousin Piet?’ she asked him. 

He took time to consider both the 
question and his own answer. Tante 
Louisa was no aunt of his, and no 
more his friend than her sister, Betje’s 
mother. 

“Was I?” Betje insisted, with a 
stamp of one of her little clogs. But 
she smiled at him with the stamp, and 
that gave him courage. 

“You were not,” he replied. “I do not 
understand the game; but I am sure 
you were not playing with me, At 
least, I think not.” 

“There!” said Betje triumphantly. 
“And, my dear aunt,” she added, tak- 
ing the old woman's arm, “do, if you 
will be so good, believe me when | 
tell you that it is very bad manners to 
talk to me lire that. Il am not accus- 
tomed to such vulgarity in Amster- 
dam. Come, dear.” 

Tante Louisa wrested her arm free. 
“I shall move as 1 wish, miss,” she 
said, having flushed to the charge of 
vulgarity.—“And as for you, Piet 
Ieevan"—— 

“Run, Piet!” cried Betje, her eyes as 
radiant as her aunt’s headpiece under 
the sun. “Run, Piet dear!” 

Again she tried to secure possession 
of her aunt, and again Tante Touisa 
would have none of her. 

Instead of running, 


Piet did the 
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bravest deed of his lifetime. He 
stepped a yard nearer Tante Louisa 
and confessed the truth. “Mefrouw,” 
he said, “perhaps it is news to you, 
and pePhaps it is not, but I love Betje 
better than all of you put together, and 
including Mynheer Mops. Fellows like 
that to love her, indeed! Yes, I love 
her, and, by Heaven! I shall marry her 
after all. I feel it.” He raised his 
hand solemnly as he mentioned Heaven 
this time. Then, and then only, did 
he turn away. Betje whispered a word 
which he did not catch. No doubt it 
was a reproof of his impudence. He 
didn’t care what it was. All the blood 
in his body seemed to applaud him for 
his audacity. He strode back to the 
1olll and released its sails, and for three 
hours ground maize into flour with 
a light and bounding heart. Not for 
many a day had “Well-and-Good” 
made such blithe music for him. 

Klaas looked in once, and was seat 
away. 

“I do not want you,” said Piet. 

“You have your thoughts, mynheer?” 
suggested the old man, after a long 
look at his master’s eager face. 

“IT don’t know what I have, but I do 
not want you,” Piet replied. ‘Take the 
key and attend to the sluice. And when 
you have done that bring me the key, 
and go where you will till bedtime.” 

“You mean just that, mynheer?” — 

“Just that, Klaas. Why should I 
not mean it?” 

“I suppose you have been talking to 
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her. Ah, mynheer, it is a temptation 
your good father would have resisted 
But, many thanks, I will go to the vil 
lage, and, with permission, sleep there.” 

“Wish to get drunk for once, eh, 
Klaas?” asked Piet kindly. 

“Drunk—yes, mynheer, with thanks 
givings to the Lord for His many me 
cles. There is to be a sermon.” 

Piet tossed his head and laughed out 
“Go to your sermon, Klaas,” he said, 
“and much good may it do you.” 

“That is what I hope, mynheer,” said 
Klaas. 


It was dusk when Piet stopped the 
mill. The sky was still faintly crim- 
son above the dunes in the west, and 
the criss-cross miles of ditch-water al! 
still gleamed their silver between the 
hill of the mill and the farmstead of 
Werk. The lamp was lit in the house 
with the great red roof, which now 
looked like some misshapen dark mon 
ster, with its couple of yellow eyes set 
towards him, crouched as if for a 
spring. The breeze had latterly but 
just sufficed to turn “Well-and-Good's” 
sails. Now there was no sound except 
that of the steady outgush of the po!l- 
der’s superfluous waters into the sombre 
Zee in the east. Piet stretched himself, 
gazed at those two unwinking yellow 
eyes of his uncle’s farmhouse, and 
thought of Betje’s brown eyes. He 
had thought of little else since their 
fascination had bewitched him afresh 
that afternoon. 

C, Edwardes. 


(To be continued.) 
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I say but that this love of Barth re- 


veals - 

A soul beside our own to quicken, 
quell, 

Irradiate and through ruinous floods 
uplift. 


My Theme. 


The poetical worship of nature may 
be added now to the list of modern 
conventions; but of the multitude who 
have worshipped her two or three 
poets only in a century have risen to 
something higher than sensuous adora- 
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jion of her charms, but two or three 
have so trained their vision as to dis- 
cern some hints of her significance, 
and from these hints have sought to 
shape a coherent and cogent philos- 
ophy of living. Conviction bids me to 
name among these intellectual vision- 
George Meredith. His poetry 
stands at the opposite pole removed 
from that of Mr. Yeats and his fol- 
lowers. Mr. Meredith is a teacher, and 
didactic of set purpose. His poems, 
with few exceptions, are guides to 
conduct, and though his morality is 
confined within the limits of ac- 
credited formulas he is profoundly 
moral. Mr, Yeats, to take him as a 
brilliant exemplar of his class, is the 
sworn foe of poetical logic, has a dis- 
trust of didactic methods, and would 
look askance at any critic who should 
accuse him of morality. By this con- 
trast of two modes of perfection I wish 
to illustrate the broad limits within 
which poetry may make its appeal to 
us, and to gain assent to a poetry 
which is aflame with purpose, which 
compels beauty into the service of 
thought, and not infrequently follows 
intellectual motives beyond the limits 
of the readily intelligible. 

Mr. Meredith's poetry is a bracing an- 
tidote to the whining philosophies and 
the sick determinism of our age. WHI- 
liam Morris has been named “the hap- 
piest of the poets,” for the kindly earth 
was to him a well-head brimming with 
joy, a garden set in a pleasant place 
for delight to wander in. Tree and 
flower and bird and wave were for him 
hot mere symbols of happiness, they 
were happiness, and merely to name 
them in pleasurable sequence and 
to set simple-thoughted and uncom- 
plaining men and women against a 
beckground of green field or quiet sky 
was the task of this more than “idle 
Mr. Meredith is as free from 
petulancy and Vain regret, not because, 
like Morris, he is careless of the brood- 


aries 


not 


singer.” 
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ing questions, but rather that he has 
taken them into his deeper mind where 
only can the answer be found by which 
the spirit lives. 

succinct review of a 
hensive subject the risk is inevitable of 
unduly sophisticating views on nature 
life which 
them. Conscious of the fact that to 
define is to limit, I introduce this 
caveat as a preface to my definition of 
a philosophy which is as free in its out- 
look as it is unfettered in its conclu- 


In a compre- 


and have no pedantry in 


sions. 

In what does 
nature to be vital? Whether 
with conscious animation and stimu- 
lated by a purpose that may be 
translated into human speech, or un- 
swayed by the random 
impulse of particles chemically dis- 
posed and mechanically rearranged? 
Do the mountains and the sea, or the 
placid implacable stars reflected there, 
know even that man exists? Do his 
hopes and consuming sorrows weigh 
so much as a grain in the scale of their 
vastness, or do they harbor in their un- 
stirred depths a heart of joy that beats 
in unison with his? Science may tell 
us that the universe itself is the mere 
multiple of an atom, and that when 
we find sympathy in a clod we may 
seek it in the fields, and that when we 
discover an intellectual purpose related 
to man’s destiny in the ion, we may 
discover it in the courses of the stars. 
This is the problem which Mr. Meredith 
confronts, and for which he finds 
svlution in that noble poem Meditation 
under Stars: 


sense Meredith con- 


ceive 


consciously 


What links are ours with orbs that are 
So resolutely far; 
The solitary asks, and they 
Give radiance as from a shield: 
Still at the death of day, 
The seen, the unrevealed. 
Implacable they shine 
To us who would of Life obtain 
An answer for the life we strain 
To nourish with one sign. 
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It is the shrinking sense which these 
vast spaces appal: 


Fronting yon shoreless, sown with fiery 
sails, 
It is our ravenous that quails, 
Flesh, by its craven thirsts and fears 
distraught. 


Kut with the mind as guide, and with 
love to sustain, we are fortified 


By day to penetrate black midnight; 
senses; even 


see, 
Hear, feel, outside the 


that we, 
The specks of dust upon a mound of 
mould, 
We who reflect those rays, though low 
our place, . 
To them are lastingly allied. 


So may we read, and little find them 
cold; 

Not frosty lamps illumining dead space, 

Not distant aliens, not senseless 
Powers. 

The fire is in them whereof we 
born; 

The music of their motion may be ours. 


are 


The earth herself takes on new mean- 
ing when we realize this kinship: 


Then at new flood of customary morn, 
Look at her through her showers, 
Her mists, her streaming gold, 

A wonder edges the familiar face: 

She wears no more that robe of printed 

hours; 

Half strange seems Barth, and sweeter 

than her flowers. 


To a poet much may be pardoned 
who for the purposes of fiction gives 
Nature a voice; but the poetry which 
systematically humanizes Nature and 
endues her with a crescendo extension of 
our emotiens is the mere embroidery 
of idle fancy. Mr. Meredith, reading 
her with his brain, and not with his 
shrinking nerves, escapes the senti- 
mental pitfall. For him, as for all true 
poets, Nature is a thing splendidly 
alive: 
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Till we conceive her living we go dis- 
traught, 
At best but circle-windsails of a mill.’ 


The manner of her living is obscure 
but read her with the eye of love and 
with the discerning mind and we be 
come a portion of her strength, We 
are no longer the detached observers 
of a spectacle. In the drama of Na- 
ture we too are players, and if we do 
not learn the laws of her stage what 
pitiable actors we are! 

The “good physician” Melampus 
may stand as the type of the perfect 
Nature-lover, for whom “the woods 
were a home, and gave him the key 
of Knowledge.” 

But nature was not for him the mis- 
avthropical refuge of Byron’s and 
Rousseau's savage dream, for we learn 
at the poem's close how 


Melampus dwelt among men; physician 
and sage, 

He served them, loving them, healing 
them; sick or maimed.’ 


This then, the path of human fellow 
ship, is one of the approaches by which 
we may draw near to Nature, and 
fruitfully read her meanings: 


Not solitarily in fields we find 
Barth's secret open, though one page is 
there.’ 


A Faith on Trial records how the 
music of children’s voices freed the 
poet's soul from the dead weight which 
hung upon it. He had wandered alm- 
lessly, bearing his load of personal] sor 
row, until “This Earth of the beautiful 
breasts” had become 


‘* Sense and Spirit.” This idea is constant 
in the poems. Cf.,“ A Faith on Trial,” pp. 157- 
158 (Archibald Constable and Co., 1898). 

*“Melampus.” The “ bile and buskin atti- 
tude” of Byron is expounded in the verse* 
called “ Manfred.” 

*“ Barth’s Secret,” and see “A Faith on 
Trial,” Vol. li., pp. 156 and 161. Also “ The Test 
of Manhood” (Scribner's), p. 31. 
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A Mother of aches and jests: 


Soulless, heading a hunt 
Aimless except for the meal. 


He comes to where the wild-cherry 
blossoms, but not until the music of 
the voices falls on his ear does he real- 
ize bow hope springs from the heart 
of his grief— 


How a shaft of the blossoming tree 
Was shot from the yew-wood'’s core. 


At one with this idee of human fel- 
lowship is Mr. Meredith's reiterance of 
the idea of service. Diana Warwick 
puts this in her telling aphoristic way: 
“A brown cone drops from the fir-tree 
before my window, a nibbled green 
from the squirrel. Service is our des- 
tiny in life or in death. Then tet it be 
my choice living to serve the living and 
be fretted uncomplainingly. If I can 
assure myself of doing service, I have 
my home within.” * 

Equanimity, love, and service are in- 
terknit In the poems: 


For love we Barth, then serve we all; 
Her mystic secret then is ours; 

We fall, or view our treasures fall, 
Unclouded, as beholds her flowers 


Earth, from a night of frosty wreck, 
Enrobed in morning’s mounted fire, 
When lowly, with a broken neck, 
The crocus lays her cheek to mire.* 


I have indicated one line of cleavage 
between Meredith and Rousseau. It is 
proper here to state that the Rousseau 
paradox which would lead men back 
in the mame of Nature to primitive 
simplicity, seilicet primitive barbarity, 
finds no favor in Mr. Meredith's sight. 
‘he Essay on Comedy should convince 
us of the importance he attaches to in- 
‘ellectual refinement as the very flower 
of elvilization. It is to the Comic 

‘Compare the quatrain, “The Year's Shed- 
diogs” 


“The Thrush in February.” See also 
Woodman and Echo." 
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Spirit that he makes appeal in his 

verse to save us from a relapse into 

brutishness, “where the prime motive 

gapes a lurid jaw”: 

Thou, soul of wakened heads, art 
armed to warn, 

Restrain, lest we backslide on whence 
we sprang, 

Scarce better than our dwarf beginning 
shoot, 

Of every gathered pearl and blossom 
shorn.* 


The natural man of Rousseau was a 
savage. For Diderot, in spite of much 
vapid moralizing, Nature meant merely 
license for the gratification ef sensual 
impulse. Mr. Meredith glorifies Na- 
ture, but he has no philosophical 
scruples which prevent him from dis- 
criminating between the better and the 
worse in Nature. If he does not suc- 
ceed in proving that the selfish grati- 
fication of passion is anti-natural, he 
at least demonstrates that it is unwise 
and a barrier to the progress of the 
race. There is a beast within us that 
must be tamed. “Oan a man go 
further than his nature?” he asks in 
Rhoda Fleming. “Never when he takes 
pession on board. By other means his 
neture may be enlarged and nerved; 
but passion will find his weakness, 
and, while urging him on, will con- 
stantly betray him at that point.” 


"Tis known how the permanent never 
is writ 

In blood of the passions; 
they, 

Shifty their issue: stir not that pit 

To the game our brutes best play.’ 


mercurial 


*“ To the Comic Spirit.” An important pas- 
sage in the “‘ Empty Purse’’ questions 
ee =or* the brutish antique of our springs may 
Without loss of the strength that should push 

us to flower.” 

'«“The Empty Purse.” See also the sonnet 
“Sense and Spirit,” and in “The Sage En- 
amoured and the Honest Lady,” the passage 


Bg, 
“ Abject of sinners is that sensitive,—” 
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The impluse within us to brutishness 
we may convert to strength, We may 
Make of him who was all maw 
Such a servant as none saw 
Through his days of dragonhood.* 


The combat for mastery will then 
serve to temper our moral fibre. “She 
(Nature) is a splendid power for as 
long as we confine her between the 
banks; but she has a passion to discover 
cracks; and if we give her headway, 
she will find one and drive at it, and 
be through, uproarious in her primitive 
licentiousness, unless we labor body 
and soul like Dutchmen at the dam.” 
And again in a similar. strain: “Are 
we, In fact, harmonious with the Great 
Mother when we yield to the pressure 
of our natures for indulgence? Is she, 
when translated into us, solely the im- 
perious appetite?’ 

Nature in such passages is that 
dragon of self which we find in so 
many of the poems, or that primitive 
devouring, instinct in man, so often 
referred to in the novels which con- 
verts woman into the slippery snake, 
makes society a battle-ground of igno- 
bie passions, and our conventional 
morality a by-word of reproach. It ts 
another Nature of which he writes 
when he says that “we may be rebels 
against our time and its laws: If we 
are really for Nature, we are not 
lawless.” “ 

Artemis, the chill huntress, and Aph- 
rodite, the persuader, stand on either 
hand of us, and the choice is vital be- 
tween them. Nature abhors both 
“pinched ascetic” and “red sensualist,” 
and we have conquered one lesson 
from our wrestle with circumstances 
when we have learned how to unite 


*«“ The Woods of Westermain.” 

** One of our Conquerors,” ch. xxxv'. 

“Ibid. ch, xl. See also Dr. Shrapnel's com- 
mentary on the battle of the individual with 
the world (society), and with nature (the pas- 
-sions), “* Beauchamp’s Career,” ch. xiii, 

't' One of our Conquerors,” ch. xxxvi. 
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the warm heart with the cool head. 
Then in our hour of growth we draw 
ever nearer to the Master Mind— 
The Great Unseen, nowlse the Dark 
Unknown, 


In The Test of Manhood the 
shows all the chances of this battle: 
how that it is a warfare never ended, 
with intervene, and no 
prayer for strength to 
keep one’s ground: 


poet 


no power to 
availing save 


never battle’s close, 


The complete and victor 


victory 

crowned: 

Nor solace in defeat, 
sense 

Of strength well spent, which is the 
strength renewed. 

In manhood must he find his compe 
tence; : 

In his clear mind the spiritual food: 

God being there while he his fight 
maintains; 

Throughout his mind the Master Mind 
being there, 

While he rejects the suicide despair; 

Accepts the spur of explicable pains; 

Obedient to Nature, not her slave: 

Her lord, if to her rigid laws he bows; 

Her dust, if with his conscience he 
plays knave, 

And bids the Passions on the Pleasures 

browse, 


save from that 


Life is a battle-ground, and quies- 
cence the spirit's death. Keeping this 
truth in mind we shall appreciate the 
warrior vigor of Meredith's verse. A 
Nature “red in tooth and claw” ap- 
palled a generation which conceived 
man’s morality to be something other 
and higher than the morality of Na- 
ture. Meredith will not blink the 
issue: 

She, Judged of shrinking nerves, 4p- 
pears 

A Mother whom no cry can melt; 

But read her past desires and fears, 

The letters on her breast are spelt. 
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A slayer, yea, as when she pressed 
lier savage to the slaughter-heaps. 
lo sacrifice she prompts her best: 
She reaps them as the sower reaps.” 


We crave from Nature a medicinal 
balm, but discipline comes before heal- 
ig: 

Go into thyself, strike Barth, 

She is there, she is felt to a blow struck 
hard. ~ 
Thou findest a 
quick.” 


pugilist countering 


Kedemption is found in 


the last 
Dry handful, that bruises and saves." 


| feel that I cannot overstate the 
enphasis which Mr. Meredith 
upon the value of constant, loving, and 
intercourse with Nature. From 
fountain are nourished. 
grow in individual 
power, and thence a renovated society 
will spring. We are purified and 
strengthened by Nature, because until 


lays 


sane 
that we 


Thence do we 


we have placed ourselves in tune we 
know her. But the pre-or- 
deined harmony which exists between 
us one note of discord will mar. Let 
is not therefore bring to her our brood- 
ing question of the future, for if we 
ask her for a sign she is dumb. Let 
seek easement for our grief 
until the heart is free from personal 
taint: 


cannot 


us not 


Not she gives the tear for the tear. 

Weep, bleed, rave, writhe, be dis- 
traught, 

She is moveless. Not of her breast 

\re the symbols we conjure when Fear 

Takes leaven of Hope.” 


The skylark sings and we drink in 


The song seraphically free 
Of taint of personality.” 


“The Thrush in February.” See also that 
crim poem “ Whimper of Sympatby.” 
““ The Empty Purse.” 
‘Ibid. 
“ A Faith on Trial.” 
“The Lark Ascendiag.” 
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Let us not, finally, misread Nature 


with our human sympathies, for she re- 
sentimentalized. 


fuses to be Accept 


her frankly, face and 


abide the issue 


her fearlessly, 


Leaving her the future task; 
Loving her too well to ask." 


I cannot resist the pleasure of quot- 


ing some lines of passionate apos 
trephe to Nature from a poem not ac 


cessible in the collected works: 


Oh, mother Nature! teach me, like thee 
To kiss the season, and shun regrets. 


Teach me to blot regrets, 

Great Mother! me inspire 

With faith that forward sets 
But feeds the living fire, 

Faith that never frets 

For vagueness in the form, 

In life O keep me warm! 

For what is human grief? 

And what do men desire’ 
Teach me to feel myself the tree, 
And not the withered leaf. 

Fixed am 1, and await the dark to be! 


And O, green bounteous earth 
Bacchante Mother! stern to those 
Who live not in thy heart of mirth; 
Death shall I shrink from, loving thee’ 
Into the breast that gives the rose, 
Shall I with shuddering fall? 


She can lead us, only she, 


God's 
reaches 
Loved, enjoyed, her gifts must be; 
Reverenced the truths she teaches, 
Ere a man may hope that he 
Ever can attain the glee 
Of things without a destiny!” 


Unto footstool whither she 


We cannot reconcile ourselves to the 
loss of present happiness, or we fruit- 
bemoan vanished When 
the Daughter of Hades heard the long 
muffled roar of the chariot under- 
ground that was to bear her to dark- 
ness after her brief day of light and 
love, 


“The Wooda of Westermain.” 
“”-* Bo the Spizk of Farth in Autumn.” 


lessly joys. 
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Sharp grew her face. 
She rose, yet not moved by affright; 
"Twas rather good haste to use 
Her holiday of delight 
In the beams of the God of the Muse. 


She climbs while the day still lasts, 
until she leaves far behind her the 
nountain-sheep, herbage, and 
flower: 


goat, 


The island was hers, and the deep, 
All heaven, a golden hour. 

Then with wonderful voice that rang 
Through air as the swan’'s nigh death, 
Of the glory of Light she sang, 

She sang of the rapture of Breath. 


Night came. The tempest broke, and 
the youth descended the 
roaring paths: 


maid and 


So stood she awhile 
In the gloom of the terror afield, 
And the silence about her smile 
Said more than of tongue is revealed. 
I have breathed: I have gazed: I have 
been 
It said: and not joylessly shone 
The remembrance of light through the 
screen 
Of a face that seemed shadow and 
stone.” 


The spirit of this noble poem is not 
“ commentary, in the vulgar sense, 
upon the precept carpe diem. Skiage- 
neia, the daughter of the Shades, has 
one day of glorious life. She has not 
time to bemoan its swift passing, but 
rather enjoys the thoughtful fulness of 
each hour until the dark again receives 
her. The day's work done should make 
us ready for the night: 


Master the blood, nor read by chills, 

EKarth admonishes: Hast thou ploughed, 

Sown, reaped, harvested grain for the 
mills, 

Thou hast the light over shadow of 
cloud.” 


We have learned one of life’s hard 
lessons, though not the hardest, when 


“The Day of the Daughter of Hades.” 
~“ Seed-Time.” 
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we walk towards the future undis- 
mayed, Death we all achieve, and we 
must make shift to surmount our per- 
sonal fate. But Mr. Meredith's coun- 
sel of perfection in its fulness will be, 
I fear, a counsel of despair to most of 
us. Can we, till our hearts burn dry in 
the socket, reconcile ourselves 80 com- 
pletely with the loss of what we hold 
most dear? Time, not - philosophy, 
reconciles us. Who that is living has 
strength, when imminent death hangs 
over the woman he loves, to echo the 
poet’s cry, “Smite, sacred Reality!”™ 
or can take comfort from the heart of 
his despair? A hard lesson this, and 
beyond our compass to attain. 

It has here and there been idly de- 
bated as to whether Mr. Meredith is 
optimist or pessimist. “Who can 
really think, and not think hopefully,” 
Diana says. But the timid optimist 
cannot content himself with the type 
of hopefulness which has for goal the 
welfare of the race, and makes no bar- 
gain for its own future, and the pessi- 
mist has no patience with the man who 
can crush joy from the husks of sor- 
row. Philosophically the terms are 
meaningless. Human conditions are 
never so perfect that they are not sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and optimism 
implies acquiescence. On the other 
hand, to make our personal defeat the 
measure of human progress is simply 
not to face the facts. If, however, we 
narrow the meaning of the terms, and 
count that pessimism which views life 
with a jaundiced eye, then not one 
syllable that Mr. Meredith has penned 
will fall within the definition. He is 
the most buoyant of poets. Yet he is 
certainly no optimist in the sense in 
which Browning is considered such by 
his followers. He has no mechanism 
of checks and balances. Evil and dis- 
tress on earth have no nicely adjusted 
counterpart of bliss beyond: 


"= A Faith on Trial.” 
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And “If thou hast good faith, it can 


He who the reckoning sums 
Finds naught in his hand save Harth. 
of Barth are we stripped or crowned.” 


Not every one will accept a stoic 
optimism which finds its content in a 
task well done and the world advanced 
one step nearer to the light. If we 
seek a personal] gratification beyond 
that measure Mr. Meredith must no 
longer be our guide. Glimpses we see 


in his pages of personal immortality, 


but no sure light: 


Then let our trust be firm in Good, 
Though we be of the fasting; 
Our questions are a mortal brood, 

Our work is everlasting. 
We children of Beneficence 
Are in its being sharers, 
And Whither vainer sounds 
Whence, 
For word with such wayfarers.” 


than 


It is sufficient to know that we are 
the children of Beneficence. If we are 
reserved for future activities It is well; 
but if death closes all, it is also well. 
The strength we gain from Nature to 
meet our fate unflinchingly was for 
Diana the Jittle boat to sail her past 
despondency and the fear of extinc- 
tion “There is nothing the body 
suffers that the soul may not profit by 

with that I sail into the dark, it is 
my promise of the immortal; teaches 
ie to see immortality for us.” 

Mr. Meredith does not, like James 
Thomson and Leconte de Lisle, rejoice 
in the idea of annihilation. He has 
lived for service, and he must cherish 
the hope that some sphere is reserved 
for our continued activity. But he re- 
to dogmatize, and trusts life 
plicitly enough to know that what 
fe gives is best: 


'* A Paith on Trial.” 
“ The Question Whither.” 


he National Review. 


lises 
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She tells her son. 


Thus Earth speaks to us in one of 
Mr. Meredith's deepest poems, arth 
and Men. The same poem gives us the 
one substantial argument for future 
life which Mr. Meredith has advanced. 
It is Nature, the great mother, who 
has implanted in man the hope and 
spur of immortality: 


And her desires are those 

For happiness, for lastingness, 
light. 

‘Tis she who kindles in his haunting 
night 

The hoped dawn-rose. 


for 


Fair fountains of the dark 

Daily she waves him, that his inner 
dream 

May clasp amid the glooms a springing 
beam, 

A quivering lark. 


The title which I have affixed to this 
paper is unduly ambitious. It is not 
Mr. Meredith's poetry which I have 
discussed, but one aspect of it merely. 
I have omitted to mention Modern Love, 
one of the greatest of Victorian poems. 
I have given no hint of the beauties of 
Love in the Valley, of the charity and 
wisdom which permeate the rugged 
poetry of The Sage Enamored, and of 
the vigor which pulses through The 
Nuptials of Attila. The excuse I proffer 
is that of these poems two already are 
among the permanent possessions of 
the language. The remaining two stand 
as types of poems of exclusively human 
interest, and I have thought it prefer- 
able to develop that side of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s poetry where the human Interest 
rests upon a reasoned interpretation 
of man’s relation with nature. 

Petham Edgar. 
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WHAT AND WHERE IS THE SOUL? 


Assuming as proved the old doc- 
trine of teleology, or divine origin of 
the laws of the universe, I pro- 
pose here, within the limits of my 
faculties and data, to examine the 
nature, the position, and the dura- 
bility of the soul. But as the word 
soul carries different meanings to dif- 
ferent minds, I must start with a defi- 
nition. It is one which many will, I 
fear, consider both arbitrary and para- 
doxical; but I do not think it will be 
found wanting either in clearness or 
The soul, then, I define as 
To prevent al! 


precision. 
simply that which feels. 
ambiguity, it is necessary also to state 
that, whenever the context does not 
clearly show the contrary, Il regard the 
words feeling, sensation, and conacious- 
ness as Virtual synonyms. By express 
definition, therefore, the soul alone feels, 
has sensation, and is conscious; and 
anything that never feels, that is al- 
ways insensible or unconscious, is not 
entitled to the name of soul. Like the 
plant or animal body, it may be spoken 
of as alive or dead, but not as soul. 
1 do not assert that the soul is never 
unconscious; my definition does not 
necessarily imply that; I only assert 
that it is not always unconscious. Pre- 
cision of language also requires that 
the soul should not be spoken of as if 
it were a mere abstraction. Though it 
feels, it is not merely a feeling; though 
it is conscious, it is not merely a con- 
sciousness. 
Consciousness, our 
personal consciousness, is the one fun- 
damental datum, the only reality, of 
which we are absolutely sure. All 
other entities may be divided into two 
classes; first, those whose reality we 
infer inductively, and therefore not al- 
ways with certainty, by a comparison 
of our various sensations (or modes of 
consc.ovseness); and next, those which 


own § individual 


are pure unrealities, and have there 
fore only symbolic existence. Matte: 
in its three conditions of solid, liquid 
and gas, belongs to the former; round 
squares, flat spheres, and the “uncon 
scious sensations” of Professor Haeck+| 
belong to the latter. I place Haecke!l's 
unconscious sensations in the latter 
class, because the moment sensation (in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word 
becomes unconscious, that moment it 
ceases to be sensation. In the 
category of self-contradictory unrea!! 
ties must be placed the professor's “un 
conscious will” and “unconscious mem 
ory,” with several other juggling catch 
words which, so far as I can remem 
ber, he nowhere attempts to define, As 
a specimen of his reckless distortion of 
language tuke the following: 


Sale 


As everybody knows, the new-born 
infant has no consciousness. Preyer 
has shown that it is only developed 
after the child has begun to speak; for a 
long time it speaks of itself in the 
third person (Haeckel’s Riddle of th 
Universe, p. 66.) 


The italics are mine. Preyer, it ap 
pears, has shown, what no sane mother 
will admit, that until the child has 
ceased to say “Baby eat,” and has 
learned to say “I eat,” or “Me eat,” it 
has no consciousness! Yet, on the very 
preceding page, we read that— 


The consciousness of the highest 
apes, dogs, elephants, etc., differs from 
that of man in degree only, not in kind 


Thus, consciousness is denied to the 
human child until it has ceased to 
speak of itself in the third person, and 
has learnt the use of the pronouns / 
and Me; yet the same faculty is ac 
corded freely to the ape, the dog, and 
the elephant; none of which (or of 
whom) has as yet (I believe) reached 
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this stage of linguistic development! 
And mark the graceful ease with 
which the learned professor, by means 
of the same word-jugglery, turns an 
awkward corner in the following pas- 


sage: 


In any case the ontogenesis of con- 
sciousness makes it perfectly clear that 
it is not an “immaterial entity,” but a 
physiological function of the brain, and 
that it is, consequently, no exception to 
the general law of substance. 


Is it really so “perfectly clear’? To 
any simple, unsophisticated understand- 
ing, what is perfectly clear is surely the 
exact opposite. Is Professor Haeckel 
prepared to assert that conscious- 
ness is a solid, a liquid, or a gas? 
Can he even affirm that it is the 
ether—his vibrating, jelly-like ether? 
Hardly. He distinctly says that the 
ether is the cause of consciousness, and 
even a child can see that a cause 
cannot be its own effect. If conscious- 
ness, then, is neither ponderable mat- 
nor (as Haeckel considers the 
ether) imponderable matter, clearly, by 
the simple logic of common sense, it 
cannot be matter at all. In other 
words, it must be an “immaterial en- 

The assertion that conscious- 
ness is a “physiological function of the 
brain, and . . consequently no ex- 
ception to the general law of sub- 
stance,” is a mere rhetorical flourish, 
which dissolves into nonsense when 
subjected to logical analysis. Here 
we are told that consciousness is a 
function of the brain, while elsewhere 
the brain is called “the instrument of 
consciousness and all the higher func 
tions of the mind.” The emphasis on 
instrument in this quotation is mine. 
It is difficult to get at the professor's 
meaning. Does he mean that the 
brain is an instrument employed by 
some agent in producing conscious- 
ness, or that the brain is an instrument 
einployed by the agent consciousness 

LIVING 1968S 
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ter, 
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in producing something else? In 
either case, what, where 
is the agent that employs the brain 
as an instrument? And for what 
purpose? Agents who employ in- 
struments have usually some object in 
view. 

Again, in what sense does Haeckel 
use the word function in the last quo 
tation? He probably means—though 
the meaning is far from evident—that 
just as we say that the eye sees and 
the ear hears, so we may say that 
the brain feels and thinks. But physi- 
ologists say, and say truly, that this is 
merely elliptical language—convenient, 
but not strictly accurate. The eye 
and the ear, they say, are mere organs 
or instruments of transmission, which 
of themselves neither see nor hear. 
So far we are all agreed. But some 
scientists go further. The brain, they 
say, is the ultimate recipient of the im- 
pressions caused by the vibrations of 
the air and ether; hence it is the brain, 
and the brain alone, that hears and 
sees. 

Ah! here let us pause—let us pause 
long and think slowly; for upon this 
point real science has not yet said her 
last word—nor her first. Scientists, es- 
pecially those of Haeckel’s type, are 
sometimes in too great a hurry, and, 
when investigating the ways of nature, 
a little too fond of such words as final 
and ultimate. On what grounds do they 
base their conclusion that the brain is 
the real terminus of the sensory me 
dium of transmission, and therefore 
the sole seat of thought and sensation? 
I briefly touched upon this point in my 
former paper, but the exceeding im- 
portance of the question at issue justi- 
fies its reopening. We all know that a 
chloroformed patient whose leg has 
just been amputated commonly asks, 
on awaking, when the operation is go- 
ing to begin. He has the illusive sen- 
sation that his leg still forms part of 
his body, that he feels pain ip it, and 


who, and 
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that he can move its toes just as usual, 
We also know that if the trunk of a 
nerve be irritated anywhere along its 
course, the pain is referred by im- 
mediate consciousness, not to the point 
of irritation, but to the extremity 
where the nerve reaches the bodily sur- 
face. From these data, physiologists 
conclude that the eye, the ear, the 
nerves, etc., are mere channels or jnstru- 
ments of transmission, and are them- 
selves as insensible as the wire which 
conveys the entity which we call elec- 
tricity. But why do they exclude the 
brain from the category of insensible 
channels or instruments which we usu- 
ally find in some mysterious connection 
with our sensations? I accept the 
facts, the actually observed experi- 
ences, related by physiclogists and bi- 
ologists, even those related by experi- 
mentalists who, like Haeckel, are 


plainly, though not knowingly or wil- 
fully, prejudiced; but some of the in- 


ferences which they draw from their 
observations seem to me wholly unwar- 
ranted. Let us first examine the lan- 
guage in which these conclusions are 
commonly expressed. Many years’ 
study of symbolic logic has taught me 
the importance of analyzing the sig- 
nification, much of separate 
words or other symbols, as of the more 
or leas complex statements which they 
express. The mere word, and some- 
times the complete grammatical propo- 
sition, when considered apart from 
context, may be meaningless or mis- 
leading. When we say that the 
brain, and not the nerves, is the real 
seat or abode of all consciousness, 
what do we really mean? Usually 
only this: that something (we know 
not what—call it force or energy—the 
name is a mere arbitrary symbol) trav- 
els from the extremity of a nerve to 
its terminus in the brain, and there 
either becomes or produces what we 
call consciousness, But why there 
rather than elsewhere? The physiolo- 


not 80 
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gist follows the trail of the mystery 
from the extremity of the nerve (where 
our deluded senses assured us it both 
originated and remained), and all along 
its course, till he finally reaches the 
brain, and there he loses the scent. Does 
it necessarily or even probably follow 
that the brain, the ever changing 
brain, Is the real abode of conscious 
ness—of the soul or ego that feels’ 
Does not the ether, with its infinite 
possibilities (as shown in wireless 
telegraphy), lle beyond? When the 
hound follows the trail of the fox ti!! 
it loses the scent on reaching a run 
ning stream, either hound or 
huntsman jump to the conclusion that 
the stream is its real abode? Does 
not the possibility remain that it ma) 
have somewhere crossed the stream, 
and that its trail should be sought for 
and followed up afresh on the other 
side? Do not the phenomena of wire 
less telegraphy make it plain that cer 
tain mechanisms, wonderfully suggest 
ive of the nervous system, can be 
operated upon by conscious Beings 
from afar, an’ by these made to trans 
mit thoughts and sensations which the 
mechanisms themselves neither feel nor 
understand ? 

The following experiment is sug 
gestive. In the two compartments of 
a stereoscope place the photographs of 
two persons, clearly distinguishable, 
but resembling each other as regards 
sex, size, dress, and the direction iv 
which they appear to be looking. If 
we look first with one eye and then 
with the other, we shall alternately 
see two clearly distinct persons, as in 
the separate photographs. But if we 
look with both eyes simultaneously, we 
only see one person—a third person, 
distinct from each. Now, two distinct 
pictures of two different persons are 
undoubtedly sent through the two eyes 
into the two separate hemispheres of 
the brain. In what hemisphere of the 
brain is the third picture which results 


does 
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from the combination of the two oth- 
ers? Can we with certainty affirm 
that it is in the brain at all? In 
what hemisphere is the conscious soul 
or ego (or sentient entity—call it what 
we will) that sees, or thinks it sees, 
the combination? Ie it in the brain 
at all? Is it matter or non-matter? 
What physiologist, or biologist, or psy- 
chologist can give a satisfactory an- 
swer to each and all of these ques- 
tions? Conflicting hypotheses can be 
suggested in uniimited numbers, all 
more or less plausible, and all, with our 
present data, incapable either of proof 
or disproof. How quick some scien- 
tists are to ascribe limits to the limit- 
leas resources of nature! And how 
forgetful they are of the exceedingly 
narrow limits—the literally infinitesi- 
mal range—of the human faculties! 
Can any of these hot-headed theorists, 
in his calm moments of sanity, imagine 
for a single moment that the infinite 
modes of operation of the infinite num- 
ber of unknown agents in the infinite 
universe, of which he forms but an in- 
finitesimal part, can ever be reduced by 
him or by anyone else to one simple lit- 
Ue formula? Formule are often of the 
greatest utility; indeed, in many fields 
of research we could hardly advance a 
step without them; but we should not 
forget that they are all founded on 
mere linguistic or symbolic conven- 
tions, more or less arbitrary and of our 
own fabrication. Serviceable and re- 
liable in their own domain, they be- 
come treacherous guides when trusted 
beyond the proper boundaries of their 
application. The besetting danger of 
modern science is symbolatry—a blind 
bellef in the efficacy of mere formulas, 
The moment a supposed scientific 
“law” has been expressed in a formula, 
it is too hastily assumed to have ac- 
quired validity from that fact alone. 
Hence, when we find a controversialist 
appealing now to the “law” 2, then to 
the “law” y, then to the “law” 2, and 
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so on, we should be on our guard and 
carefully scrutinize his language. In 
nine cases out of ten, a close, search- 
ing analysis will detect some lurking 
fallacy in his argument. LBither the 
“law” appealed to dissolves into mist, 
or it turns out to be wholly irrelevant 
to the question at issue. This is es- 
pecially the case with Haeckel’s “law 
of substance,” to which he continually 
appeals as a universal solvent of all 
difficulties, just as if the mere combina- 
tion of these three words sufficed to ex- 
plain everything. In simple truth, his 
so-called “law of substance” explains 
nothing whatever of all 
sciousness, which he truly calls “the 
central mystery of psychology.” He 
makes the remarkable admission that 
“the only source of our knowledge of 
consciousness is that faculty itself"’— 
an admission which (though he fails to 
see it) stultifies his whole reasoning. 
For if consciousness is the fundamental! 
datum on which all inference must be 
based, must not his “law of substance,” 
whatever it may mean, be also an in- 
ference from the datum consciousness? 
Thus, the professor first deduces the 
“law of substance” as conclusion from 
the phenomena of consciousness as 
data; then he deduces the phenomena 
of consciousness, his first data, as a 
conclusion from his first conclusion, the 
“law of substance.” Could there be a 
more glaring petitio apart 
from all question as to the meaning or 
validity of this “law of substance’? 
There is no getting out of this circle. 
By no process of reasoning can we ex- 
plain the mystery of consciousness, be- 
cause we must necessarily assume that 
mystery as the very basis of our argu- 
ment, In the present stage of our de- 
velopment, and with our exceed- 
ingly limited faculties, all our attempts 
to get at the back of consciousness 
must be as futile as the attempts of a 
kitten to seek at the back of the mirror 
the embodiment of the feline image 


least con- 


principii, 
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which the bard glass seems to place 
beyond the reach of its paws in front, 
ls the soul, the ego, the sentient en- 
tity, the thing that feels, and (in its 
higher developments) thinks and rea- 
sons, matter or non-matter? The ques- 
tion does not admit of an intelligible 
answer till we agree as to the meaning 
of the word or symbol matter. Many 
years ago that acutest of philosophers, 
Berkeley, effaced the supposed fixed 
boundary between the materia! and the 
immaterial, and now ft has become a 
mere question of definition. Bach 
philosophic writer may arbitrarily fix 
line of demarcation where he 
pleases. But so far, the question 
of its exact position, the 
whether the seul, the entity that feels, 
is matter or non-matter, In no way af- 
fects my argument. Its validity re 
mains whether the soul be considered 
material or immaterial. 
Physiologists assert, and 
with truth, that every thought, every 
is accompanied by some 


the 


question 


probably 


sensation, 
change in the substance of the brain; 
and this is supposed in some way to 
support the atheist’s contention that 
the brain and the soul! (or ego) are iden- 
tical, or, at any rate, inseparable, so 
that the ultimate dissolution of the 
former necessarily leads to the extinc- 
tion of the latter also. But surely the 
conclusion that legitimately follows 
from the premises is the exact oppo- 
site. Not only changes take place in 
the material substance of the brain, 
but, as I said in my former paper, this 
substance is passing away continually, 
so that the same conscious-thinking 
ego may be said to work with abso- 
lutely different brains at different pe- 
riods of its existence. If the brain it- 
self is the real ego, the real conscious 
thinker, how is it that the brain of to- 
day knows so much of the ideas 
evolved by the wholly different brain of 
ten, twenty, or even sixty years ago? 
The old man of seventy has usually 
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many clear memories of his sayings 
and doings, of his thoughts and fee! 
ings, when a little lad of ten. He has 
only to make an effort of the will, and 
the past of long long ago stands up 
ghost-like before him. In what com 
partment of his present brain had those 
images lain sleeping? In which hem 
isphere? In both, or in neither? And 
how came the images imprinted on the 
childish brain of ten to be passed on 
in innumerable transmissions, through 
many successive brains, till they 
reached their last edition on the aged 
or rather on the new 
of seventy’ 


brain of seventy 
brain of the aged 
Finally, and most important question 
of all, where is that inexplicable entity 
and deliberately 


man 


which consciously 
ville to re-see, re-hear, and re-feel its 
memories of long ago? Is it not the 
same entity—so far as any entity in the 
universe can be regarded as constant 
that, with a different brain, first saw 
heard, and felt the actualities of which 
the memories have been transmitted to 
the brain with which it sees, hears 
and feels other actualities to-day’ 
While the material brain changes, i/ 
the seeing, hearing, feeling, thinking 
soul—remains. When did It first com: 
into existence? With the first awaking 
of the infant's feeling or conscious 
ness, before or after birth? I dowbt It 
When will it pass out of existence’ 
With the death of the man or woman 
into whom that infant has developed’ 
I doubt it still more. 

On the one hand, by careful com 
parison of the conflicting separate testi- 
monies of our separate senses, we ob 
tain irrefragable evidence that not a 
particle of the material body of the 
infant, of the child, or of the grown-up 
man or woman, if we except the brajn, 
ever feels; and, on the other hand, w 
have not the slightest data on which to 
ground the inference that the brain is an 
exception. All analogy, on the contrary. 
seems to point the other way—to the- 
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conclusion that the brain, like the eye, 
the ear, and all other parts of the body, 
is a mere insensible link in a chain of 
sensory transmission. Yet, since feel- 
ing or consciousness is admittedly an 
ultimate fact of nature incapable of 
analysis, something — an intangible 
something, which here I call soul—does 
unquestionably feel. Where is that 
something? In the body or out of it? 
Nobody knows. We are completely in 
the dark. Science har absolutely no 
data at present from which to draw an 
and, until some relevant 
are forthcoming, true science 
must remain silent. The priests of 
pseudo-science, like those of the pseudo- 
of old, answer boldly and 
confidently enough, and, like their 
predecessors, deceive the people by 
false dogmas, which, sooner or later, 
the light of true science will banish 
into the land of detected myths and 
unrealites. Meanwhile, philosophy may 
legitimately send forth her truth- 
searching feelers in all directions, and, 
in the territories as yet unclaimed by 
science, weave as many hypotheses as 
she pleases. All of these may ulti- 
mately prove false; but one may, by 
some lucky chance, hit the mark, and 
strike out an illuminating spark which, 
to the ever-watchful eye of science, 
may point out the true path of re- 
search. Among many suppositions at 
present unprovable, but also unrefuta- 
ble, let me suggest the following:— 
The material body, including the 
brain and the whole nervous system, is 
a mere medium or instrument of sen- 
transmission, and is itself as in- 
sensible as the material apparatus in 
wireless telegraphy. The soul or ego, 
which, by definition, is the entity that 
feels, and, In its higher developments, 
thinks and reasons, bears some relation 
to the body analogous to, though dif- 
ferent from, that which the invisible 
human manipulator bears to the uncon- 
electrical apparatus through 
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which he sends, and through which he 
receives, The posi 
tion of the soul or ego, whether In the 
body, or near the body, or millions of 
miles away from the body, may be left 
an open question. With the educative 
memories of its successive past exist 
ences and past experiences, gone for 
the time, or perhaps for ever, as exact 
memories, but remaining as serviceable 
instincts, the ego receives a new in 
strument of education in the shape of 
a living, growing, but insensible and 
unconscious infant body, a body which 
inherits in the germ some of the quali- 
ties and some of the defects of its 
many ancestors, human and pre-human. 
This body its guardian the ego loses 
sooner or later, in childhood through il!- 
ness or accident, or in old age through 
decay. Then it receives another in- 
strument of education, whether human 
or superhuman may depend upon the 
ego's fitness and development. This, 
in due course, or through accident, it 
loses in its turn, after which it receives 
another, and so on for ever—always ris- 
ing in the long-run (though not always 
steadily and continuously) from higher 
to higher, and from better to better. 
If we thus regard the body as an un- 
conscious automaton, with its machin- 
ery and operations partially, but by no 
means wholly under the contro! of the 
conscious soul or ego, we obtain sim- 
pler explanations than those commonly 
given of several puzzling mental! phe- 
nomena—the phenomenon of ordinary 
vision among others. The explanation 
of this phenomenon given by the gen- 
erality of physiologists is not convinc- 
ing. They say that though two im- 
pressions or pictures of the same sin- 
gle external object pass through the 
two eyes into the two hemispheres of 
the brain, the mind, from habit and 
experience, “unconsciously judges” that 
they represent but one object. To be- 
gin with, an “unconscious judgment” 
(like Haeckel’s “unconscious feeling,” 
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“unconscious will,” “unconscious mem- 
ory,” etc.) is a self-contradiction.! We 
might as well speak of the “uncon- 
scious memory” of a phonograph, or 
the “unconscious judgment” of an in- 
animate calculating machine. When 
judgment becomes unconscious it 
ceases to be judgment. And, apart 
from this objection to a misleading ex- 
pression, the explanation breaks down 
In the case of the stereoscope, already 
touched upon. Here there are in real- 
ity two external objects, and the mind, 
by a comparison of conflicting sensa- 
tions, judges, not “unconsciously,” but 
consciously and correctly, not that the 
two images which enter the two cere- 
bral hemispheres proceed from one ex- 
ternal object, as in ordinary vision, 
but that—in spite of the fact that it is 
conscious of seeing but one picture— 
they in reality proceed from two. It 
is surely inconsistent to affirm that the 
mind unconsciously and wrongly infers 
one thing, yet consciously and correctly, 
and at the same time, infers the ex- 
act opposite. The inconsistency is es- 
pecially glaring when the two photo- 
graphs represent different persons, and 
the combined image seen is that of a 
third but non-existent person. The 
many memories of past judgments and 
experiences may indeed affect by de- 
grees the material constitution of the 
insensible medium of transmission, the 
brain, and ultimately render it suilta- 
ble for merging the two images into 
one; but when this change has taken 
place, then the conscious soul or ego 
sees but one image. It is not at alla 
case of judging, whether correctly or 
incorrectly. The ego is conscious of 
but one sensation, the one image before 
it; but it also, at the same time, re- 
members that there are two photo- 

* Even the usually lucid and logical physi- 
ologist, Huxley, has recourse to the self- 
contradictory assumption of “ unconscious 
reasoning” in his not altogether successful 
attempt to explain the paradox of the stereo 
scope. 
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graphs of two different persons in the 
stereoscope, and it correctly judges 
that these conjointly are the cause of 
the one illusive image or optic sensa- 
tion which seems to represent a third 
and non-existent person who combines 
the features of the two that really ex- 
ist. Where does the combination take 
place? And where is the ego that sees 
it? To neither question can science 
as yet give a convincing answer. But 
accepting the in no way inconsistent 
hypothesis of a feeling soul or ego out- 
side, and, it may be, far distant from 
its non-sentient body, we may imagine 
many plausible answers. For example, 
the two real images on the two hemi. 
spheres of the brain may, through the 
vibrations of the ether, or of one of the 
millions of other natural media really 
existent, though unknown to us, send 
forth innumerable pairs of undulations 
in all directions, which, from the 
adapted conditions gradually effected in 
the constitution of the brain, meet at 
innumerable foci, where they form as 
many fresh combined images, one of 
which must perforce reach the sen- 
tient ego, wherever in the universe 
that ego happens at that moment to 
be. Of course, this hypothesis can- 
not, with our present data, be proved, 
but the analogies in its favor are 
many. 

The assumption of an unconscious 
automatic brain and body, partially 
controlled by, and in its turn reacting 
upon, a conscious mind, soul, or ego, 
would harmonize well with some of the 
phenomena described under such names 
as subconsciouspess, unconscious cere- 
bration, somnambulism, hypnotism, 
telepathy, dual personality, etc.; but 
any discussion of these would unduly 
lengthen this paper. One suggestive 
simile, however, may be given as an in- 
dex to the general line of explanation. 
Before a man succeeds in moving @ 
heavy wagon on a line of rails, he is 
conscious of strain and effort; but once 
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the wagon is well in motion, it will pro- 
ceed some distance without his aid. 
He may turn his back upon it and 
leave it, yet the unconscious wagon will 
still go on, and will not stop until the 
force first consciously imparted to it 
has been spent. The same principle 
applies to a wound-up watch, to many 
automatically working machines, and 
to the unoonscious human brain. The 
mind or ego (but neither the brain nor 
the fingers) of a plano-player is con- 
scious while he is learning to play a 
difficult sonata by heart. But once the 
piece is thoroughly learnt, the 
scious mind need only give the first im 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
The Hibbert Journal. 
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pulse. The unconscious brain and fin- 
gers—the whole complicated mechan- 
ism of the unconscious nervous system 

once set in motion, will automatically 
play the whole sonata while the con- 
scious mind, the real ego, is thinking of 
something else. Where is this con- 
scious ego? When science can satis- 
factorily answer this question, man 
will have made a stride in advance 
which will place him as far above his 
present position as that position 
above that of the inarticulate brutes 
around him. Meanwhile, science looks 
wistfully forward, patiently bides her 
time, and is silent. 


is 


Hugh Maccoll. 
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We have dealt on previous occasions 
with the question of Socialism and the 
family, but have hitherto avoided the 
problem of the relations between men 
and wemen, and of the marriage-tie, 
considered in connection with the prin- 
ciples of Socialism. The sabject is one 
exceedingly difficult to treat in a news- 
paper. But in spite of this fact, we 
feel that it must be faced, for those 
who are now attempting to make up 
their minds in regard to Socialism 
ought clearly to understand al) that is 
involved thereby. In writing on this 
subject we are most anxious not to say 
anything which may seem unjust to 
the Socialists, or which may unfairly 
prejudice their case. We do not wish 
to lay ourselves open to the accusation 
of creating a bogey out of the sex 
question in order to scare people away 
from a ereed which we consider dan- 
serous, and likely to cause the degra- 
dation of human society for other 
reasons, economic and political. 
We also desire to state that we 
are fully aware that at the present 
moment Socialists as a whole lead 
quite as well-regulated lives as other 
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sections of the community. Further, 
we have no doubt that the majority of 
those who call themselves Socialists 
are personal upholders of the Christian 
religion, or at any rate of Christian 
morals, and have no thought of sub- 
verting either the one or the other. 
Nevertheless, we may feel certain that 
the triumph of Socialism must mean 
the overthrow of the Christian moral 
code in regard to marriage and the re- 
lations of the sexes, and must end ia 
free love and promiscuity. Probably 
many modern Socialists dream, like 
Plato, that the relations of the sexes 
may be regulated by the State, and 
that men and women will submit to a 
kind of communal timetable Sor the 
maintenance of the population. The 
notion that the system of the State 
breeding of children laid down in the 
“Republic” could possibly be main- 
tained in practice is, however, nothing 
but a fantasy,—‘a wild enormity of an- 
cient magnanimity.” 

The clearer-eyed Socialists realize 
that Socialism, if triumphant, will not 
leave the relations of the sexes as they 
are. For example, we find Mr. Wella 
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in his novel, “In the Days of the 
Comet,” making free love the dominant 
principle for the regulation of sexual! 
ties in his regenerated State. The ro- 
mantic difficulty as to which of the two 
lovers of the heroine is to be the happy 
man is solved by their both being ac- 
cepted. Polyandry is “the way out” in 
this case, as polygamy might be in 
another. It is only fair to say that in 
a letter published in the Clarion of the 
18th inst. Mr. Wells declares that the 
book is “a beautiful dream,” and that 
he has never advocated free love or the 
destruction of the family. Still, no 
one who has studied Socialistic litera- 
ture, and has taken the trouble, not 
merely to find out where the Socialists 
say they are going or think they are 
going, but where the road must inevi- 
tably lead, will feel that there is any- 
thing unjust in the declaration that 
wives in common and husbands in 
common will follew goods in common. 
This, of course, is no discovery of the 
present age. When during the Revolu- 
tion in France, and after it in Bngland, 
men’s minds were for a season full of 
Socialistic schemes, their originators 
and apologists never succeeded in 
avoiding the rock of promiscuity. Can- 
ning, for example, stigmatized their as- 
pirations in the Anti-Jacobin in vigor- 
ous verse. We even find in an earlier 
age the satirists of the Restoration 
making enthusiasts denounce the wick- 
edness of “enclosing the common” of 
free woman. 

Instinctively most Socialist theorizers 
have realized that the family is inim)- 
cal to Socialism, owing te the desire 
which it creates for the possession of 
private property, private life, and an 
existence based on _ individualism. 
Therefore the family must be de- 
stroyed. But the family cannot be de- 
stroyed without also the destruction of 
marriage, for once let a man and 
woman bind themselves for life and 
bring up their children in a home and 
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you have an institution which is bound 
to shatter the Socialistic ideal. The 
easy talk about the State being nothing 
but a great family is based on the fals 
est of false analogies. But though this 
instinctive dread of the family as bound 
to oppose Socialism, if it is allowed 
scope, may be the chief reason why So- 
clalism has always resulted in the ad 
vocacy of some form of promiscuity, 
open or covert, it is not the only reason 
why sexual communism has been ad 
vocated, and is advocated. Though 
the fact is not admitted or realized 
by most Socialists, the demand for So- 
clalism is in reality a throw-back to 
primitive ideas and primitive instincts. 
The organization of the savage tribe is 
largely Socialistic and communistic. It 
is true that we also find in the primi 
tive community the beginnings of very 
strong family institutions, but these are 
the growing instruments destined to 
emancipate mankind from the savag- 
ery of Socialism. The family was 
primitive man’s path of escape from 
communism. When, however, mankind 
wearies of the struggle towards the 
light of true civilization, as he does pe 
riodically, the idea surges up in his 
mind that he must retrace his steps. 
Though he gilds it with the name of 
progress, what he really means and 
desires is to get back to his old sav- 
agery in which all things were common 
and nothing unclean. 

There is something pathetic in the 
way in which this throw-back towards 
savagery fills the minds of many So- 
cialists who are quite unconscious of 
what is working in them. Take, for 
example, Mrs, Snowden’s work, “The 
Woman Socialist.” Mrs. Snowden I's 
evidently at heart a lady of high princi- 
ple and good feeling, possessed by a 
strong desire to maintain the institution 
of marriage and Christian ethics. Yet 
even she is forced by her dreary and 
retrogressive creed into what amounts 
to a defence of prostitution. She con- 
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lemns prostitution, no doubt, and hopes 
and believes that Socialism wil! lead to 
its abolition. “But,” she adds, “if, as 
at present, the ‘unfortunate woman’ be 
regarded as a necessity in these days of 
advanced thought and increased oppor- 
tunities, then her status must be raised. 
She will be held to be performing a 
necessary social service.” A more 
emancipated advocate of Socialism is 
uot content with this timid and tenta 
tive handling of the problem, but boldly 
proclaims that in the recognition of 
prostitution may be found the solution 
of the problems of sex. Miss Florence 
Farr, who is a frequent contributor to 
» New Age, the very able “indepen 
dent Soctalist review" conducted by 
Mir. Orage and Mr. Holbrook Jackson. 
is very plainspoken on the matter: 


Things being so arranged, is it not 
as well that public opinion should be 
trained to take a more Imperial view 
of the women who live to give meu 
pleasure? In the Bast, as I have sald, 
the religious-minded can make a ritua! 
both of marriage and prostitution. 
Their prayers and ceremonial in one 
case are directed to the creative Deity, 
in the other to the Great Power of 
nature whom they feel to be symbol- 
ized in women. Among them women 
are sometimes said to have no souls, 
but this is not because they are not im- 
mortal, The Hindu, for instance, con- 
siders that woman is a part of the 
Immortal Mother of Life herself and 
to unite with a woman is to clasp the 
Universe in your arms and taste the 
ecstasy of Being quite apart from the 
ecstasy of creation. Feelings such as 
these are not English. But Is it better 
to be an Bnglishman who permits him- 
self to do what his conscience con- 
demns? Is it better that our “Daugh- 
ters of Joy” should live in the well-reg- 
ulated house of a “Mrs. Warren” or, 
worse, In insanitary little corners of 
their own finding than that they should 
be brought up as dancers in the Tem- 
Die of Kali dedicated to the Goddess 
and kept healthy and beautiful in order 
that they may fulfil a purpose that 
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they and their countrymen consider 
honorable and not degrading?’ This is 
the crux of the whole subject. It is 
almost entirely due to public opinion 
that prostitutes are a degraded class. 
In civilizations under which they are 
treated with respect, they are often 
the most brilliant members of society 
and generous in their well doing. 
Some great queens have lived the life 
of prostitutes, but have been excellent 
rulers. There is every social reason 
why this career should not in itself 
be considered disgusting, for in some 
legitimate unions there is often far 
more real cause for disgust. As a 
matter of fact, the really degrading 
part both of marriage and of prosti- 
tution is the endeavor on the part of 
one or the other to rouse passions by 
artificial means; and neither the law, 
nor the prophets, nor the registrar's 
office, nor the cathedral can make such 
a union holy. Men wonder when they 
may meet the “not impossible she’; 
women dream of the awakener; but 
they none of them offer up their pray- 
ers to “the Master of Men.” God has 
been defined as the relation between 
a man and the absolute, so we take 
Eros to be the relation between a man 
or woman and Absolute Love. Like 
all gods he has many illusionary mani- 
festations, but are not the Hindus wiser 
when they offer their prostitutes to 
some such idea as this than we who, 
like the Greeks, refuse our worship to 
the son of Aphrodite? BPuripides has 
chanted a fine chorus in “Hippolytus” 
telling of the terrors of this unas- 
suaged divinity. We see around us in 
every western civilization how lives 
are laid waste like sacked cities be- 
cause of the festering conscience which 
has made unclean that which might 
naturally have been clean. In the day 
of her power the church made a sacra- 
ment of war and called it chivalry. 
Now in the day of her weakness could 
she make a sacrament of love?—Per- 
haps—but it is not to be expected that 
the church could risk her prestige on 
such an alliance; for love, desire, and 
lust are extravagant things which it has 
been her business to discourage. Great 
as the Catholic Church is, foremost 
among the aristocratic religions of the 
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West, the Hast has a serener past and 
its religions a longer pedigree. Chal- 
dea, Rgypt, and India have one great 
message for the modern world, a mes- 
sage announcing that it is better for 
the Ministers of Pleasure that they 
should dance within the temple-walls, 
than that they should drift in painted 
masks through the profane discord of 
a city. 

We apologize to our readers for quot- 
ing this passage, but we feel that It 
would not have been wise to have dealt 
with the matter as we have dealt with 
it without justifying by means of quo- 
tation what we have written. Other- 
wise we should have been open to the 
acousation of exaggeration, or of at- 
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tempting to saddle the Socialists with 
schemes and ideals which they have 
never advocated. It is better that a 
large body of our readers should be 
annoyed and disgusted by the appear 
ance of the above quotation in our co! 
umns than that there should not be a 
clear understanding as to the direction 
in which Socialism is leading us in the 
region of sexual morality. We 
sure that the great majority of our 
readers will agree with our decision in 
this matter, and will acquit us of any 
desire to exploit for purposes of jour 
nalistic sensationalism a painful and 
disagreeable subject. 


fee! 
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Dawn, as it struggled into the cavern- 
ous station, succeeded only in huddling 
the shadows more closely together and 
accentuating the loneliness of the slack 
hour. It seemed, somehow, mean and 
shabby. The great black arch, dimly 
outlined, framed neither the pale 
bloom of an unclouded sky, nor the 
thickness of a rainy morning; the day 
was hesitating, neutral, glum. HKven 
the few sounds that echoed through 
the gloom were harsh and depressing— 
the hollow rolling of milk cans, the 
penetrating whistle of the shunting 
code, ‘The wet rails vanished into a 
mist. 

A squat tank-engine slouched along 
close to the wall, seized upon a column 
of trucks, and ground its way out 
again with a disconsolate skirl of un- 
greased wheels. Once a brilliant di- 
version was caused by the arrival of 
the mail, whose two high-shouldered 
engines, swift and grim and green, 
thundered splendidly in with steam is- 
suing from their safety valves in a 
deafening sibilation. Strong shafts of 
yellow light from their furnace fires 
flared up through the swarthy vapors 


to paint the labyrinth of dingy beams 
with patines of dull gold, and seemed 
actually to warm the place, while the 
banging doors, the rattle of cabs, the 
rumble of post-office vans, and the 
vague shouts that cut through the roar 
of escaping steam made a certain bus- 
tling note of cheer. But the crowd of 
muffied and overcoated passengers 
trooped off to the city by various ways; 
the porters, who had emerged from un. 
suspected doorways, returned to their 
hibernation; the two giant locomotives 
backed carefully out to the sheds, and 
the station became silent again, as one 
who has turned in sleep and muttered 
a word. 

Presently a train of coaches glided 
in of themselves, noiselessly, almost 
uncannily, and touched the stop-buffers 
with a gentle, clanking recoil. A few 
people arrived, and a couple of mep 
started brooming the carriage win- 
dows, 

A woman, bowed more with poverty 
and circumstance than age, walked 
slowly up the platform, accompanied 
by a pale youth—hardly boy, certainly 
not man. He appeared to be of the 
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class who carry cigarettes behind their 
ears, and his bowler was worn at an 
angle which gave a sportsmanlike air. 
The woman's hand was tucked beneath 
his arm; the two made their way to an 
empty third-class compartment, de- 
posited a bag, and stood at the door; 
her hand was still on his arm, as 
though loth to let go. She looked up 
into his face now and then, furtively, 
but he was silent. 

Her black kid gloves were years old, 
loose, mended, and deeply wrinkled. 
From the edge of her frayed cape hung 
little trembling fringes of shiny beads, 
interspersed here and there with va- 
cant spaces or faded brown bits of 
thread, from which the beads had dis- 
appeared. At her neck the cape was 
fastened by a large, tarnished silver 
brooch, Her hair, of that iron-gray 
which is absence of color, was drawn 
smoothly back into a bunch below her 
poor bonnet. Beneath her eyes were 
hollows in which shone traces of 
tears. 

“I hope you—you'll do all right this 
time, dear,” she ventured presently, al- 
most apologetically, pressing his arm. 

The youth pulled out a cigar, and bit 
off the end without replying. Then he 
mumbled, ungraciously :— 

“Be awright, I expect. No 
t'worry.” 

Other passengers assembled and dis- 
tributed themselves, and a few well- 
dressed people clustered and chatted at 
the door of the neighboring compart- 
ment. The youth shifted his feet un- 
easily, glanced at the drab figure by 
his side, and clumsily removed her 
hand from his arm. She shivered 
slightly, complaining of the cold. 

“There you are—what did I say?’ he 
blurted out, morosely. “I towd ye not 
to come, an’ you wouldn’t ‘ark to 
what I gaid. Better ‘a’ stopped in- 
doors.” And he walked away a step 
or two, lighting his cigar, aggrievedly, 
giving surly glances across the flashes 
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of the match at the merry company 
next door, while the woman stood 
alone, pathetically plucking at her 
handkerchief, watching him. Had he 
heard some remarks at the adjoining 
window, he might have had the advan- 
tage of another point of view. They 
were observing him in the pauses of 
their talk, and one said, from a nest 
of furs:— 

“Just look at that young cad 
ashamed of his mother. I should love 
to kick him; Charlie, you're a man— 
why don’t you?” 

“Charlie,” brawny and very English, 
shrugged and smiled, and regarded the 
sulky one unfavorably. But a slight 
movement of the train betrayed the 
coupling-up of the engine ahead by the 
gray, colossal arch of the station, and 
Charlie shut his friends into the car- 
riage; time was up. The youth took 
his seat. There was the fusillade of 
slamming doors, and a wave and dip 
of a green flag. 

“Good-bye, dear boy.” 

“G'bye, mother.” 

She put her hand on the edge of 
the lowered window, but he sat down. 
The train was off. Unkissed, perhaps 
a little more bent, she stood on the plat- 
form, crying. For a moment she 
waved her hand, but her eyes brimmed 
so that she could distinguish nothing 
but the blurred image of the train as 
it slid past. She controlled the chok- 
ing at her throat, and turned to Chartie, 
who was busy semaphoring to a merry 
face that leaned out and laughed. At 
her gentle, imploring touch on his arm, 
he raised his big cap and bent to her 
sympathetically, courteously. 

“Excuse me, sir,” she said, “but is 
he waving to me?” 

He had taken in the little tragedy 
minutes ago, and looked quickly down 
the curve of the moving train. Noth- 
ing broke the straight up-and-down of 
the carriage windows but the girl's 
head and her daintily-gloved hand that 
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signalled farewells. He glanced at 
the little woman, put his broad hand 
comfortingly on her shoulder, and 
spoke kindly :— 

“Yes—there he is, look!—waving his 
hat to you—see?” 
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“Thank you, sir, yes, sir—thank you.” 
And from her unshapely, work-worn 
hand she waved a little damp kerchief 
at the train until its smoky, indefinite 
shadow was swallowed up in the still, 
expressionless dawn. 
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Miss Lilian Whiting’s volumes of 
description of Italian scenes have come 
to be a recognized feature among the 
holiday publications and it must be 
owned that as books they are beauti- 
ful. If their text contain too many 
quotations, too much indiscreet enthu- 
siasm and not too much research or 
accuracy of statement or justice of in- 
ference, the pictures are well chosen 
and reproduced and the books are 
unexceptionably well printed and 
bound. In “Italy, the Magic Land,” 
there are thirty-five of the pictures, 
some Roman, some Venetian, some 
from Assisi, Naples, and Sicily, and in 
the chapters on Rome is much inter- 
esting matter about American sculptors 
resident in the city. Little, Brown 
& Co. 


Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson's 
Introduction predisposes the reader fa- 
vorably towards the volume entitled 
“The Value of Sincerity and Charac- 
ter,” which is edited by Mary M. Bar- 
rows, and published in holiday dress, 
with tinted and decorated pages, by 
the H. M. Caldwell Company. Colonel 
Higginson discourses in his usually de- 
lightful way upon the real basis of 
good manners, and upon the changes 
which have come to pass in American 
life and society; and Miss Barrows’s 
selections bring together frym many 
different sources, in prose and verse, 
passages which illuminate the theme 
expressed in her title. From the same 
publishers comes a_é fanciful and 


sprightly book for young readers, “The 
Voyage of the Wishbone Boat,” written 
by Alice C. D. Riley and cleverly ii- 
lustrated in colors by L. J. Bridgman. 
The book will appeal to imaginative 
and fun-loving children. 


Prat Signore D’Annunzio’s " “The 
Daughter of Jorio” will be widely read 
in the United States is more than 
doubtful, unless the stage shall come 
to the assistance of the press as it has 
in Italy, where the thought and spirit 
of the Abruzzi is only less novel than 
it is in a country in which its language 
is foreign. The translation, the work 
of Miss Charlotte Porter and two as- 
sistants, is careful and well-considered, 
and the pictures giving scenes from 
the Italian production are curious, but 
this is not what the ordinary readers 
of D’Annunzio desire or understand. 
He who would know Italy will find 
the book noteworthy, as reflecting a 
region where thought is nourished on 
airs of the ancients, but he who desires 
anything like a D’Annunzio novel must 
go elsewhere. The people of the 
Abruzzi are indeed sunk in ancient 
superstition, but they are innocent of 
modern corruption. Little, Brown 
& Co, 


The colored book illustration is at 
last justifying its existence, after some 
years whose product one would fain 
consign to oblivion. Now, the best 
colored pictures have almost the at- 
mosphere of the black and white, 
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coloring is often faithful; 
the smudge still lingers, and dares 
to pretend itself fit to be men- 
tioned in the same day as a Pennell 
fog or smoke drawing; and some 
of the landscapes pulsate with heat. 
Mr, Clive Holland’s “Old and New 
Japan” with its fifty colored pictures 
by Mr. Montague Smith is fortunate 
in having text and illustrations which 
hurmonize, for Mr. Holland feels color 
and makes his readers feel it, and Mr. 
Smith conveys it to his paper with 
wonderful vividness. The work blends 

and description exceedingly 
The author has found a way to 
the Japanese method of 
thought by translations of Japanese 
the words arranged in the 
order prescribed by grammarians, and 
le is never flippant. His book is a 
thick quarto with a of plum- 
blossom on its soft-tinted cover and it 
E. P. 


and their 


history 
well. 


suggest 


S| veech, 


spray 


s finely printed on heavy paper. 
Dutton & Co. 


It is rumored that Mr. Marion Craw- 
“Arethusa” was written two 
years ago, but according to his own 
statement, much of the life of its hero, 
Carlo Zeno of Venice, is extan®@in very 
bad Latin, written centuries ago by 
one of his grandsons, and no matter 
who wrote it, or when it was written, 
it is one in a hundred among stories of 
ove and conspiracy. The heroine sells 
herself into slavery for the sake of her 
adopted mother and Zeno buys her for 
‘nother person, and as she is most 
beautiful and he most manly, the two 
promptly and thoroughly fall in love 
with one another. Before they fully 
confess their love they finish weaving 
the threads of a conspiracy in which 
both are involved and there are many 
in which horror and humor 
joste one another, and the end comes 
with a great flare of light and loud 
blowing of trumpets and evidently 
they are to be happy ever after, two 


ford’s 


scenes 
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strong souls, each having the best of 
reasons for trusting the or 
Mr. Crawford's many wanners, “Are 
thusa” belongs to that which 
will think the best, the manner of 
“Paul Patoff” and “Pietro Ghisleri” 
and if it be not quite so fascinating as 
those of the “Saracinesca” cycle, it 
does not permit the reader to think of 
much else while he The Mac- 
millan Co. 


other. 


many 


reads. 


The American boy has been fortunate 
in being chosen as a subject by authors 
capable of understanding and inter- 
preting him, and David Hamilton, the 
Georgia boy who is the hero of Miss 
Lafayette McLaws’s “The Welding,” is 
by no means the least fortunate. 
Thanks to Col. Johnston and to Mr. 
Joe! Chandler Harris, the truly demo- 
cratic feeling prevalent in rural! Geor- 
gia before the civil war is fairly well 
understood in the North, but Miss Mc- 
Laws has collected a rarely valuable 
group of its demonstrations, and among 
them are some in which the degree ‘or 
gentle courtesy exercised could not be 
surpassed by a Bayard or a Sidney. 
The little boy, whose sole recommenda 
tions are his desire to learn and the 
honest uprightness of his father, a poor 
farmer, is befriended by the ackuow!- 
edged leaders of his little world and 
welcomed among them as an equal as 
soon as he has proved himself worthy. 
The latter two-thirds of the book are 
occupied by the hero’s experience dur- 
ing the war, and as he “goes with his 
State” the point of view is uncommon 
and the familiar battles and skirmishes 
assume a new aspect. The story ends 
happily after introducing many real 
personages. Little, Brown & Co. 


The late Mary Elizabeth Blake was 
one of those contemporary poets whose 
good work is gladly received and 
praised, but whose real merit shines. 
most brilliantly in such a volume as 
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“In the Harbor of Hope,” which she 
did not live to see. Here are some of 
the occasional verses in which she 
caught up all of love and uttered it in 
praise of some noble and beautiful 
character, as in “At Bighty,” surely 
the most felicitous greeting ever sent 
to aged goodness. Here are the play- 
ful fancies poured out for the delight 
of the little ones whom she loved. 
Here are the Irish picture poems, each 
one showing a rounded, perfect figure 
speaking of Erin in every line, and 
here are sonnets in which thought does 
not wait for the last two lines but cui- 
minates there. It is said that poetry 
does not sell, is not read, “does not pay.” 
and the tall piles of unbought imported 
verse successful in Mngland, the neces- 
sity of making one volume of three of 
Mr, Kipling’s, seems evidence that the 
saying is true, but unless both the 
Yankee and the Celtic American have 
altogether lost their love of good verse 
this volume will be both bought and 
read. Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Philip W. Sergeant’s biography 
of “The Last Empress of the French” 
gives but little space to her life before 
her marriage, but it differs strikingly 
from too many accounts of the Em- 
press in its freedom from the scanda- 
lous tales in which both men and 
women have found delight when writ- 
ing of a lady whose misfortunes should 
protect her from the attacks of men, 
even though her beauty attracts those 
of women. Mr. Sergeant is not al- 
ways happy in his phrases but his 
meaning is never in doubt, and he is 
less indifferent to accuracy in his anec- 
dotes than the average biographer of 
royal or imperial personages, and those 
fortunate enough to make their first 
acquaintance with the Empress under 
his guidance will have no difficulty in 
seeing in her not only the most grace- 
ful, but the most gracious figure among 
the few persons not royal whom fate 


has seated upon thrones. Of the three 
Empresses of the French she was in 
every way the superior of Josephine 
and superior to Marie Louise in every- 
thing but the accident of birth, and the 
many portraits with which the volume 
is illustrated are proof that neither the 
Creole nor the Austrian could afford to 
challenge comparison with her loveli- 
ness. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Mr. Herbert Quick’s “The Broken 
Lance,” the latest labor and capital 
story, exalts the doctrines of Henry 
George and his followers, and inciden- 
tally attacks Christianity, which, not 
having the advantage of the author's 
guidance, has not developed properly. 
The hero is a minister who attempts to 
advocate various heresies from the 
pulpit belonging to a Christian church, 
and is saddened to find that its owners 
refuse to allow him to preach on the 
“economics of Jesus,” i.e. Mr, George's 
economics. So he goes forth into the 
labor and capital strife, and finds cor- 
rupt politics on both sides as he had 
found them in his church meetings, and 
when, having been divorced by his wife 
he finds remarriage difficult is quite 
sure that he is a martyr. The author 
begs the question both in this matter 
and in the church difficulty by ascrib- 
ing the behavior of the minister's 
enemies to the machinations of capital, 
not endowing them with any con 
science of their own, and indeed the 
minister and his friends monopolize all 
the virtue of their world. The story 
is told with that perfect unfairness 
which convinces the ignorant, and 
those desiring to be convinced, and 
the book is exceedingly mischievous. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


BP. P. Dutton & Co. publish, in con- 
nection with Ernest Nister of London, 
a great variety of decorative calendars 
for 1908. Among them are Hunting 
Sketches, with six colored pictures, by 
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\. Alken; two companion calendars, 
“New Home Seekers” and “Little Wan- 
derers” each with six colored pictures 
by L. J. Kippen, representing a type 
of immigrant; “In Olden Time” which 
has four quaint colored pictures of an- 
tique scenes; the Brooks Calendar, 
with a beautifully Uluminated page for 
each month, containing selections from 
the writings of Phillips Brooks; the 
Lincoln Calendar, with a portrait, and 
extracts from Lincoln's speeches and 
letters on each of its twelve pages; a 
calendar showing six of Raphael's Ma- 
donnas in colors; and a calendar of 
giant size, “Our Dogs” containing six 
captivating pictures of dogs, in colors. 
Then there are a number of smaller 
calendars with illuminated texts and 
verses, devoted to the Beatitudes, to 
Happiness, Friendship, and the Lord's 
Prayer, a Shakespearean calendar in 
booklet form, several humorous calen- 
dars wtih droll pictures, a quaint and 
beautiful calendar of Old Songs, etc. 
There are also a number of beautifully 
illuminated wall-cards, and some dainty 
cards of Christmas greeting. From the 
same publishers, suggestive of Christ- 
mas uses, come two of Dickens's Christ- 
as stories, The Haunted Man and 
The Battle of Life, illustrated in colors 
by C. E. Brock,—whose pictures illus- 
trating “Pride and Prejudice” make 
one of the prettiest books of the season; 
and for very small readers, eight little 
volumes in the “Little Mother Series” 
with pictures and verses of bears and 
Learkins, rabbits, ete. 


Only twelve Florentine buildings are 


‘ousidered in the beautiful 
octive to whieh Mr. J. Wood Brown 
Sives the title “The Builders of 
" but they are examined in 
so many ways and subjected to so 
luiny standards that one feels that 
they yield up all their testimony and 
have nothing more to Say, on these 
Special topics, Mr. Herbert Railton has 


square 


Florence, 
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given the book seventy-four pictures in 
which the architecture calls aloud and 
would be heard above anything which 
might be going on about the basis of 
the buildings, or within them or above 
their towers. Yet the text is no mere 
chronicle of brick laying and stone pil- 
ing, but an attempt to read what 
Florence expressed through each of 
these twelve buildings. So the sub- 
stance and the spirit of the city itself 
are first considered, and then the archi- 
tecture, thus following the geograph- 
ical and historical methods now used, 
methods tolerably sure to make an ead 
of certain forms of shallow 
conceit. In Part II, the 
which are monuments of “Florentine 
Commerce” are considered; and in 
Parts III and IV the monuments of the 
Florentine spirit and of the “Floren- 
tine State” in itself a wonderful entity 
both in growth and accretion. The 
bold scheme is promising and tempting. 
The fulfilment will reward the reader, 
not only in opening a new Florence to 
his vision but in showing him princi- 
ples by which he may learn to see a 
new city even in the New World vault- 
ing which shelters him under the 
shadow of its half fledged wings. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


human 
buildings 


The Christmas holiday book 
be published in the summer, when the 
shops are barren as the Sahara; when 
little Johnny wants nothing in his stock- 
ing, not even his foot; when there is 
nothing to do but read, and read, and 
read interminably. But no! they must 
come between two worries as to the 
disposition of the turkey and chicken 
fragments and cut pies, and the fate 
of the twelfth of the very best doyleys, 
and who knows what one misses while 
fiying through their attractive pages? 
For instance, here is Mr. Randall 
Davies’s “English Society of the 
Eighteenth Century in Contemporary 
Art.” The very words “eighteenth 


should 
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“In the Harbor of Hope,” which she 
did not live to see. Here are some of 
the occasional verses in which she 
caught up all of love and uttered it in 
praise of some noble and beautiful 
character, as in “At Bighty,” surely 
the most felicitous greeting ever sent 
to aged goodness. Here are the play- 
ful fancies poured out for the delight 
of the little ones whom she loved. 
Here are the Irish picture poems, each 
one showing a rounded, perfect figure 
speaking of Erin in every line, and 
here are sonnets in which thought does 
not wait for the last two lines but cui- 
minates there. It is said that poetry 
does not sell, is not read, “does not pay.” 
and the tall piles of unbought imported 
verse successful in Mngland, the neces- 
sity of making one volume of three of 
Mr. Kipling’s, seems evidence that the 
saying is true, but unless both the 
Yankee and the Celtic American have 
altogether lost their love of good verse 
this volume will be both bought and 
read. Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Philip W. Sergeant’s biography 
of “The Last Empress of the French” 
gives but little space to her life before 
her marriage, but it differs strikingly 
from too many accounts of the Em- 
press in its freedom from the scanda- 
lous tales in which both men and 
women have found delight when writ- 
ing of a lady whose misfortunes should 
protect her from the attacks of men, 
even though her beauty attracts those 
of women. Mr. Sergeant is not al- 
ways happy in his phrases but his 
meaning is never in doubt, and he is 
less indifferent to accuracy in his anec- 
dotes than the average biographer of 
royal or imperial personages, and those 
fortunate enough to make their first 
acquaintance with the Hmpress under 
his guidance will have no difficulty in 
seeing in her not only the most grace- 
ful, but the most gracious figure among 
the few persons not royal whom fate 
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has seated upon thrones. Of the three 
Empresses of the French she was in 
every way the superior of Josephine 
and superior to Marie Louise in every- 
thing but the accident of birth, and the 
many portraits with which the volume 
is illustrated are proof that neither the 
Creole nor the Austrian could afford to 
challenge comparison with her loveli- 
ness. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Mr. Herbert Quick’s “The Broken 
Lance,” the latest labor and capital 
story, exalts the doctrines of Henry 
George and his followers, and inciden- 
tally attacks Christianity, which, not 
having the advantage of the author's 
guidance, has not developed properly. 
The hero is a minister who attempts to 
advocate various heresies from the 
pulpit belonging to a Christian church, 
and is saddened to find that its owners 
refuse to allow him to preach on the 
“economics of Jesus,” ie. Mr. George's 
economics. So he goes forth into the 
labor and capital strife, and finds cor- 
rupt politics on both sides as he had 
found them in his church meetings, and 
when, having been divorced by his wife 
he finds remarriage difficult is quite 
sure that he is a martyr. The author 
begs the question both in this matter 
and in the church difficulty by ascrib- 
ing the behavior of the minister's 
enemies to the machinations of capital, 
not endowing them with any con 
science of their own, and indeed the 
minister and his friends monopolize all 
the virtue of their world. The story 
is told with that perfect unfairness 
which convinces the ignorant, and 
those desiring to be convinced, and 
the book is exceedingly mischievous. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


BE. P. Dutton & Co. publish, in con- 
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a great variety of decorative calendars 
for 1908. Among them are Hunting 
Sketches, with six colored pictures, by 
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\. Alken; two companion calendars, 
“New Home Seekers” and “Little Wan- 
derers” each with six colored pictures 
by L. J. Kippen, representing a type 
of immigrant; “In Olden Time” which 
has four quaint colored pictures of an- 
tique seenes; the Brooks Calendar, 
with a beautifully illuminated page for 
each month, containing selections from 
the writings of Phillips Brooks; the 
Lincoln Calendar, with a portrait, and 
extracts from Lincoln’s speeches and 
letters on each of its twelve pages; a 
calendar showing six of Raphael's Ma- 
donnas in colors; and a calendar of 
giant size, “Our Dogs” containing six 
captivating pictures of dogs, in colors. 
Then there are a number of smaller 
calendars with illuminated texts and 
verses, devoted to the Beatitudes, to 
Happiness, Friendship, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, a Shakespearean calendar in 
booklet form, several humorous calen- 
dars wtih droll pictures, a quaint and 
beautiful calendar of Old Songs, etc. 
There are also a number of beautifully 
illuminated wall-cards, and some dainty 
cards of Christmas greeting. From the 
same publishers, suggestive of Christ- 
mas uses, come two of Dickens's Christ- 
as stories, The Haunted Man and 
The Battle of Life, illustrated in colors 
by C. E. Brock,—whose pictures illus- 
trating “Pride and Prejudice” make 
one of the prettiest books of the season; 
and for very small readers, eight little 
volumes in the “Little Mother Series” 
with pictures and verses of bears aud 
Learkins, rabbits, etc. 


Only twelve Florentine buildings are 


‘ousidered in the beautiful square 
octivo to whieh Mr. J. Wood Brown 
fives the tithe “The Builders of 
Florence,” but they are examined in 
So many ways and subjected to so 
any standards that one feels that 
they yield up all their testimony and 
have nothing more to Say, on these 
special topics, Mr. Herbert Railton has 
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given the book seventy-four pictures in 
which the architecture calls aloud and 
would be heard above anything which 
might be going on about the basis of 
the buildings, or within them or above 
their towers. Yet the text is no mere 
chronicle of brick laying and stone pil- 
ing, but an attempt to read what 
Fiorence expressed through each of 
these twelve buildings. So the sub- 
stance and the spirit of the city itself 
are first considered, and then the archi- 
tecture, thus following the geograph- 
ical and historical methods now used, 
methods tolerably sure to make an ead 
of certain forms of shallow 
conceit. In Part II, the 
which are monuments of “Florentine 
Commerce” are considered; and in 
Parts III and [IV the monuments of the 
Florentine spirit and of the “Floren- 
tine State” in itself a wonderful entity 
both in growth and accretion. The 
bold scheme is promising and tempting. 
The fulfilment will reward the reader, 
not only in opening a new Florence to 
his vision but in showing him princi- 
ples by which he may learn to see a 
new city even in the New World vault- 
ing which shelters him under the 
shadow of its half fledged wings. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


human 
buildings 


The Christmas holiday book should 
be published in the summer, when the 
shops are barren as the Sahara; when 
little Johnny wants nothing in his stock- 
ing, not even his foot; when there is 
nothing to do but read, and read, and 
read interminably. But no! they must 
come between two worries as to the 
disposition of the turkey and chicken 
fragments and cut pies, and the fate 
of the twelfth of the very best doyleys, 
and who knows what one misses while 
fiying through their attractive pages? 
For instance, here is Mr. Randall 
Davies’s “English Society of the 
Eighteenth Century in Contemporary 
Art.” The very words “eighteenth 
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century” bring up visions of legions of 
Jacobites, Scottish and English; the 
wits in the coffee houses; good young 
George Third and the demure little 
princess who won him with a nicely 
written letter, an example to idle 


school girls forever more; and sturdy 


Caroline who really loved George 
Second and died for him; and Anne of 
the double chin; and caricaturists, 
novelists, poets in wigs; Charles Prim- 
rose, Tom Jones, Ciarissa, Harry War- 
rington, Harley, Hogarth, and how can 
one hurry through that company? But 
here is the book with its frontispiece 
of Queen Charlotte lifting her finger 
for silence from the Duchess of Ancas- 
ter in a sweet blue gown, exactly as 
Thackeray saw her in the drawing by 
Francis Cotes, and the baby in her 
arms is Fanny Burney’s “dear Princess 
Royal.” Here is Lord Boyne as Ho- 
garth painted him in his yacht cabin. 
Here is the Eliot family painted by 
Sir Joshua and every one conscious of 
Sir Joshua. Here is the Copley of the 
youngest children of George Third, 
Princess Amelia in a go-cart: Princess 
Mary, the Mary for whom bluff Wil- 
liam did not keep sober, with a tam, 
bourine, and three dogs fairly barking 
out of the canvas. Here is—but there 
are four colored plates and thirty-five 
monochromes in the book, and the ac- 
companying pages are packed with 
suggestion, social, literary, and histor- 
ical, things which need summer leisure 
for proper appreciation, but delight- 
ful even for a glance. BE. P. Dutton 
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Professor James Orr’s “The Virgin 
Birth of Christ” (Charles Scribner's 
Sons) contains eight lectures which 
were delivered last April under the 
auspices of the Bible Teachers’ Train- 
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ing School of New York City, and wer 
repeated, in substance at least, in ad 
dresses in Boston. They were heard 
with profound attention and sympathy, 
and those who heard them will 
come with pleasure the opportunity to 
refresh their memories of the author's 
views and arguments which their pub- 
lication gives them. Wisely, Professor 
Orr has made no attempt to recast the 
lectures in any different form. They’ 
retain the directness and force incident 
to their original delivery, and they are 
the easier reading for that fact. Pro- 
fessor Orr fully realizes the important 
place which the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth holds, if not at the foundation of 
faith, as the foundation fact underly- 
ing the Incarnation: and he treats his 
subject with the and fulness 
which this sense of its importance de 
mands. Now that the theological battle 
field is changing somewhat from the 
Old to the New Testament, Professor 
Orr's work has, from the conservative 
point of view, the greater value. He 
is thoroughly familiar with the views 
of modern critics of all shades of radi- 
calism, and he has the faculty of stat 
ing an opponent's position clearly and 
fairly before proceeding to assail it 
His attitude is not altogether that of 
defense: he knows also how to make 4 
vigorous attack and the inconsisten 
cies, assumptions and disagreements 
of the more extreme modern critics 
have never been more clearly exposed 
than in these pages, and in Professor 
Orr's other works. A certain shrewd 
Scotch humor adds to the effectiveness 
of his work. The present yolume con- 
tains, in addition to the lectures, an 
appendix giving an analysis of the 
opinions upon this question expressed 
by many modern critics and theolo 
gians. 
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